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Editorial 


THE question to which special consideration is given in 
this issue of the RECORDER is bound to become one of the 
leading missionary problems of the near future. 
It is not simply a matter of the relationship 
Of individual missionaries to individual Chi- 
nese, although this is the form in which the question naturally 
arises in the first instance ; the problem is an altogether bigger 
one than that. It carries back into the missionary policy of 
- our Boards and deals with the whole aim and scope of mission- 
ary enterprise. At the point of relationship with the native 
church,. its workers and members, we are in contact with 
fundamentals. Every mission field has raised the same problem 
in varying forms, aud no church has ever been established in 
which the discussion of this and kindred subjects has not 
arisen in the course of development. The international and 
political situation, and the unique historic standpoint and | 
civilization of China, serve to make this a specially complicated 
question for missions in this land, but though intensified here 
by circumstance the problem is an old one, and we are not 
left therefore without help and guidance in approaching it. 

We may note in passing that the papers of our Chinese 
contributors are addressed directly to the missionary body and 
are intended as constructive contributions to the solution of 
the subject. They are not merely critical. The author of the 
first (Mr. T’sao) is one of the best-known workers of the Chinese 
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Y. M. C. A., and the second author (Mr. Kao) is an elder of 
the Presbyterian Church in Shanghai. Their opinions deserve 
and demand serious consideration. 
AT the present time it is essential that the leaders of the 
Chinese church should understand just what ideal they are 
setting for the indigenous Church of Christ in 
Sne Conese this Empire. It will prove so fatally easy to 
Tdeal! 
swing round from an unnatural dependence upon 
foreign support to an aggressive and indeed un-Christian cam- 
paign of independence. If it should happen that the anti- 
foreign bias of Chinese politics be allowed to permeate the 
life of the native church the loss to the Chinese as spiritual 
believers will be incalculable. Not simply because cf the loss 
accruing from the absence of the foreigner, but because of 
the false conception of Christ’s Kingdom which is involved in — 
the very suggestion of race conflict within the church. 
The accomplishment of self-governing and self-supporting — 
ideals is bound to be a slow task, and it is well to bear in mind 
that in the South of China there are churches which have for 
many years been altogether independent in this respect, and dur- 
ing their self-governing history have accumulated an amount 
of experience which the more aggressive movement of the 
present time would be wise to consider. If independence is to 
mean ‘‘out with the foreigner’’ it will prove just as insufficient 
for the ideal church as the ‘‘dominant foreigner’’ policy has. 
been and is. Mutual support upon a basis of equal brotherhood 
iu Christ, having in constant view the leadership of the Chinese 
in their own church under the guidance of the Holy Spirit of 
God, is the method which history teaches and which the 
Gospel plans. We lament the advocacy of a policy of shutting 
the door agaiust counsel and brotherly aid, which is evident in 
one or two quarters at the present moment, as sincerely as we 
lament the inconsiderateness which is sometimes apparent in 
the policy of missionaries and their Boards. | 
* 
ONE or two elementary facts in this connection are worth 
considering. The first is that wherever the question of 
‘nationalism or race distinction is obtruding 
pee owe “¥ itself into the realm of church life, there the 
ve" full measure of the Gospel message is either 
neglected or forgotten or unknown. ‘‘All one in Christ 
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Jesus’? is not a message primarily intended for differing 
denominations, but for divergent races and conflicting civiliza- 
tions. Where there arises within the sphere of Christianity 
conflict due to racial distinctions, there is given the inherent 
sign of falling away on the part of some one from the high 
standard of the Universal Gospel. And such a difficulty is not - 
to be explained away ; it has to be expelled. There may be 
reasons for its existence, there can scarcely, however, be any 
adequate excuse. 

The second fact which every missionary must face at some 
time in the course of his career is the call of the Gospel to the 
subjection of his national pride. To forsake a country for the 
cause of Christ may be and is hard enough, but to give up the 
claims of country is more difficult still. Does not the fact that 
we put upon our door-plates or our visiting cards the characters 
K For K KH, as the case may be, demonstrate, however unin- 
tentionally, the limitations of our position and thereby cramp 
and violate the universal claim of our message? ‘‘I became 
all things to all men that by all means I might save some’’ 
is perhaps the supreme attainment of the world’s greatest 
missionary. In the spiritually ideal church no question born 
of national or racial distinction can arise to distress the believ- 
er ; there all peoples and tribes and tongues unite, and equal 
rights and mutual service become the seal of universal faith. 

WHILST it is very rare to find a genuine case of deli- 
berate public persecution of Christians in China, we are 
reminded by Mr. Kao that the disabilities 
under which our Christians suffer are both 
irksome and far-reaching, extending as they 
do into almost all phases of Chinese public and social life. 
The difficulties which connect with the official life of the 
nations would naturally disappear, to the advantage of China 
and all concerned, under the influence of an enlightened policy 
of toleration. This nation will never justify its claim to 
civilization until its leaders recognize this fact as fully and 
effectively as Japan Hasdone. But the social disabilities, due 
to the pervasion and sway of non-Christian customs, will 
continue to bear hardly upon all sincere disciples of Jesus 
Christ. It is true that some of these at present press with 
undue weight upon Christian Chinese through a misunderstand- 
ing of the Christian position in relation to existing customs, and 
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owing to the absence of a definite and united policy in regard 
to them. The lack of sufficient knowledge of the social and 
domestic life of the people on the part of the missionary, may 
sometimes result in a failure of due sympathy with those who 
are suffering for their faith in a hundred small ways, although 
not to the point of recognized persecution. The time would 
seem. to be ripe for every mission centre to discuss with the 
leaders of the Chinese church ways and means for meeting, 
when possible, and for easing, where circumstances pernit, 
the minor and yet trying hardships of social intercourse and 
domestic life. Christianity has something better to offer its 
followers than all they lose when they leave the customs of 
heathen life ; this better thing must be expressed in such forms 
of Christian service as shall provide a more than adequate 
alternative to the amenities of the life left behind. The 
development of the spiritual life of the Chinese church along 
distinctly social lines seems called for, that the house may not 
be left in the dangerous state of empty cleanliness, ‘‘swept and 
garnished.”’ 
** 

THE number of Mission churches which make the 

observance of Easter an occasion for remembrance and thanks- 

giving is increasing. News has come of several 
cone groups of Chinese churches having found edifica- 

tion for their members in the adoption of Easter as 
the Chinese ‘‘Resurrection Feast,’’ when the Christian doctrine 
of immortality has been set in the forefront and illustrated by 
thanksgiving for the life of the blessed Christiaw departed, and 
by praise for the hope of Eternal Life. 

It would seem as if only a little care and wisdom were 
needed to make the observance of Eastertide by our Christian 
communities a definite and effective means of teaching the 
non-Christian population of China just what is the Christian 
attitude to the life beyond the grave. Moreover the absence 
of all idolatrous forms from our memorial and thanksgiving 
services is a fact which makes appeal by its simplicity to the 
better minds among the Chinese. The deep-seated desire of 
this people for a public remembrance of departed relatives and 
friends is satisfied by a helpful and inspiring Christian service. 
Here is to hand something higher, better and truer than they 
knew aforetime, to replace the idolatrous ceremonies which the 
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AN interesting illustration of the growing sympathy and 
fellow-feeling between foreigners. and Chinese, as well as 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics, and 
even Christian and non-Christian Chinese, was 
exhibited recently in the city of Hwaiyuen, 
Anhwui, where two missionaries were smitten with famine 
fever consequent on their labors among the multitudes of suf- 
fering and diseased ones thereabouts. One of the missionaries 
writes: ‘‘It has been a matter of deep interest to us all to 
know how many people were praying for —, not simply of our 
own Mission, but the French Catholic Fathers and their people, 
aud even many of the Chinese about us who do not profess to 
believe in prayer to our God. A week ago Sunday many of 
the people in the city went to the church for the purpose there 
of joining with others in prayer for — and —.’’ And again, 
‘‘My own association with the Fathers here has been of the 
pleasantest, and I shall always look upon this famine time as 
one in which I have gained a broader sympathy with their 
work and also done something to help them to understand the 
attitude that many of us take towards them.’’ ‘This certainly 
is incomparably better than an attitude of antagonism or 
mutual suspicion and distrust, and if a like policy had obtained 
from the beginning in all our fields, there would have been 
less complaint of the encroachments of one Mission upon the 
confines of the other and of entanglements consequent upon 
difficulties between Roman Catholic and Protestaut converts. 

The attitude of the officials, too, has been in striking con- 
trast to that of the previous famine. ‘Then they did much to 
obstruct famine work by the missionaries, even resorting to 
prohibitive measures. In this famine they have worked hearti- 
ly, codperating with the missionaries, and so far as we have 
learned only the best of feeling has obtained. 

THE 1910 statistics for Protestant missionary work 

throughout Christendom as published in the January number 
of the Missionary Review of the World 
Missionary World instructive. ‘The graud totals show 

Statistics. 

2,222,892 communicants for the whole 
Mission field, including 139,899 added during the year, an 
increase over the 1909 totals of nearly 100,000. Foreign mis- 
sionaries show a decrease of nearly 600 ; this decrease being 
observed chiefly in the American Societies. A decrease of 
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661 native helpers is recorded, but there is an increase of 170 
ordained native workers. The German Societies return a 
decrease in native agents of nearly 2,000 workers, but an in- 
crease of more than 8,000 communicants. In general it would 
seein that the American Societies have been putting a greater 
proportion of new strength into school work ; whilst the British 
Societies have turned their attention to the strengthening of 
lative workers. A comparison of totals under the most im- 
portant Heads readsthus:— _ 
| Pear Total force in Field. Communicants, Scholars. 


. Atnerican (includ- § 1910 37,007 835,103 515,108 
ing Canada) 1909 38,347 769,576 437,138 
British § I910 §1,129 651,362 662,723 


1909 48,063 606,239 604,675 

If it can be allowed that the conditions and methods of 
work and church standards are generally equal amongst the 
Missions concerned, then it would seem that with a bigger 
force and more scholars the British Societies have not proven 
so efficient as their American colleagues in the upbuilding of 
churches. When statistics become the basis of enquiry into 
Mission policy and method they are rendering their most 
effective service. 


ok 

THE figures given under the head of finance are also inform- 

ing. From thein we learn that the income of Missionary Socie- 
ties raised at home is—for America (including Ca- 
nada), G. $11,908,671—and for Britain, $11,055,210. 
But on the field the income is: Britain, $2,565,850 ; 
America, $1,688,075. ‘The total income therefore is slightly in 
favour of Great Britain. Working out the amount raised on 
the field per head per church member the average is: for 
American Societies, $2.02; for British Societies, $3.93. The 
principle of self-support would seem therefore to have been 
developed more thoroughly under British auspices. Two Bri- 
tish Boards are in the unique position of receiving a bigger 
income on the field than at home, namely, the Wesleyan 
Methodist and the South American Societies. The Presbyte- 
rian Board is easily first among American Societies for its in- 
come from the field; the A. B. C. F. M. and the Methodist 
Episcopal Society ranking second and third. The Moravian 
Church raises on the field three-eighths of its total income, 
and its contributions from Mission communicants average more 
than $5 per head. 


Financial 
Statistics. 
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In considering statistics it is necessary to bear in mind the 
final test of missionary fituess, namely, the relation of the whole 
work to the growth of the Kingdom of Christ. Mere bigness 
is but mockery if the end of our labour, the salvation of men, 
is not being attained, and the beauty and cost of our machinery 
only a condemnation unless it witnesses to the establishment of 
the living Church of Christ throughout the world. 

* 

ONE of the most significant eveuts of the past month was 
the meeting of the International Plague Conference in Mouk- 
Tbe tnternas The fact that the pneumonic plague in 
tional Plague its specially deadly form developed so rapidly 

Conference that it claimed more than forty-six thousand 
victims before its ravages were stayed, drew the attention of 
the world to the need for special preventive measures for the 
future. The Chinese government deserves all praise for the 
thorough nature of its preparations, and special mention ought 
to be made of the able manner in which Dr. Wu Lien-teh 
presided. His studies at Cambridge, London, Liverpool, Halle 
and Paris, have been crowned by the work he has accomplished 
in Harbin during the epidemic, and by the manner in which 
he has coutributed to the labours of the Conference. We 
believe that this is but the beginning of China’s participa- 
tion in international altruistic work. Greater dangers than 
plague face humanity, and the experiences of the past Confer- 
ence may have their suggestion of possible methods of attack- 
ing life’s more serious evils. 


Ir is sad to be compelled to record it, but missionaries are 
warned to be on their guard against a professing Chinese 
- evangelist who has been visiting various places, 

a thrilling account of his flight the 
Boxers in 1900 into far Mongolia, where he had been the 
means of converting thousands! Strange to relate about a 
year ago the same man had visited Shanghai with quite a 
different story and for a time successfully imposed upon many. 
His name is Li Chung-seng (4 # 4). The man has a pleas- 
ing address and poses as an earnest Christian, but his story is 
a myth and the man himself a fraud. He is probably the 
same man who was referred to in the November RECORDER 


of 1910, page 741, by ‘*W. H. R.”’ 
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The Sanctuary 


“The effeclual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.’’—St. James v. 16. 
‘For where two or three are gathered together in my Name, theream 1 in the midst of them."’ 


—St. Matthew xviii. 20. 


‘“‘As the great Francis Bacon taught 
the world, the secret of power in 
nature is correspondence with its 
laws. It was exactly the same lesson 
which Jesus Christ taught the world 
in relation to prayer. Prayer is fruit- 
ful, and is offered ‘in spirit and in 
truth,’ exactly in proportion as it is 
not an attempt to fight against the 
law: of God’s good government, but 
gn attempt to correspond or cooperate 
with His purpose. Christian prayer 
is one .way of correspondence with 
God. And there is—I say it with per- 
fect confidence—no greater difficulty 
in believing that God. intends to give 
us whole classes of good things for 
soul and body, but will not give us 
them unless we correspond with His 
parse by diligent prayer, than in 

lieving that whole classes of good 
things are stored up for us in nature, 
which will not be our own unless we 
seek them by diligent hard work. 
There is no more difficulty to our 
intellects in one kind of cooperation 
than in the other.” | 

Bishop Gore’s~‘‘Prayver and _ the 
Lord’s Praver.”’ 

PRAY 


For the spiritual awakening that 
alone can overcome the seeking for 
material support. (P. 260). | 

That you may continue faithful to 
your work of sacrifice, and not yield 
to the temptation to take advantage 
of opportunities for material prosper- 
ity. (P. 256). 

That you may uever fail in your 
determination to succeed, and that 
your example of perseverance and 
faithfulness may be a lesson that 
China will learn. (P. 257). 

* That your natural craving for the 
concrete and visible may not thrust 
aside all of the mystical in your 
teaching. (P. 265). | 
_ That in spite of the emphasis you 
are compelled to put upon financial 
matters, and the time and strength 
used in solving their problems, you 
may, through God’s grace, kee 

sweet-tempered, umnsuspicious . an 

generous. (P. 263). 

That there may be no wore deeds 
such as give the impression that 
Christian ethics are brushed aside 
when natural advantages are to be 
derived. (P. 259). 

That the intense conservatism and 
pride of the Chinese people may not 


the saints o 


be a bar to their acceptance of the 
Savior. (P. 259). 

That the ban upon Christians in 
the nation may be removed. 
( 

That there may be no Christians so 
removed from pastoral care that in 
their ignorance they shall fall away 
from Christ. (P. 274). 

For God's mercy and help for the 
poor Cliristians who are deprived of 
their share of support from their 
ancestral halls. (P. 271). 

That the advantages of the Western 
learning seen by the Chinese may 
teach them the advantages of Chris- 
tian doctrine.. (P. 258). 

That our Christian work may be for 
all Chinese and not for any special 
class, (P. 259). 

That all missions may yield them- 
selves entirely to God’s guidance in 
the calling and training of Chinese 
Christian workers. (P. 260). 

For a proper humility in your re- 
lations with your Chinese colleagues. 
(P. 260). 

That your contact with the Chinese 
in a social way may be such as will 
show forth the spirit of Christian 
brotherhood. . (P. 265). 


A PRAVER. 


Almighty Father, who hast given 
Thine only Son to die for our sins, 
and to rise again for our justification : 
Grant us so to put away the leaven of 
malice and wickedness that we may 
always serve Thee in pureness of 
living and truth ; through the merits 
of the same Thy Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


GIVE THANKS 


For the sincere devotion to their 
faith of the missionaries of earlier days 
which has done so much to make 


~ your work lighter and easier. (P. 257). 


For China’s arousing from her 
dormant condition as a result of the 
missionary enterprise. (P. 256). 

For those Chinese Christians who 
deliberately in the spirit of 

old, to keep out of 
official life rather than to betray their 
Master by an observance of heathen 
customs. (P. 269). 

For the restoration to health of all. 
those, both foreign and Chinese, who 
were stricken with typhus fever in 
their work for the famine-stricken in 
Northern Anhuei, 
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Contributed Articles 


Missionaries as seen by Chinese 
BY S. K. TSAO, OF THE CHINESE Y. M. C. A. 
IT} is to be admitted that the task of writing on a theme 


such as ‘‘Missionaries as seen -by Chinese’’ is a task 

hard to perform, specially for a Chinese who has had 

no very special missionary experiences. ‘I‘he presence 
of so large and representative a body of missionaries of all 
denominations makes me feel as if I were a little chip of wood 
whirling about in the great stream of a torreut which is bound 
to hit something. If a missionary were to write this, his 
criticism might be interpreted differently, and his reasons for 
such criticisms would possibly receive more sympathy. Ido 
not, however, intend to make any apology here, but I do wish, 
as I go along, that you will take my viewpoiuts, in the hope 
that God’s Kingdom may soon be established in China. The 
writer has his heart and soul for the early establishment of 
God’s Kingdom here, but he often trembles, fearing that if some 
of the present state of things are allowed to go on as now in 
different missions, the early realization of our hopes will be 
impossible. I am here simply to present the paper on its own 
merit. The fact that I write it does not make any difference, 
because the facts that I now present have been based upon 
information sent me by request. 

The spirit of missions and its evangelistic efforts sets the 
pace for the advance of the whole world. It is the pioneer toa 
better, more prosperous and progressive nation. It paves the 
way for material success, in that it sets examples of self-denial 
and sacrifice, which any prosperous nation has to have before 
they can arrive at a more promising state of affairs. 

I shall now divide my theme into three main divisions; 
namely: ‘*The advantages of present missionary enterprises,’’ 
‘*The disadvantages of some forms of missionary enterprises,”’ 
and, ‘‘How the present.situation could be improved.’’ 

I have received since the last two months no less than 
_ twelve letters containing information regarding this timely 
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question. So I am not only expressing my private opinion 
but the opiniou of many who have had either social or religious 
contact with missionaries in China. ‘There may be bitter pills 
to swallow, but I hope, if swallowed rightly, they will bring 
about a great spiritual reformation in China. 


I. ADVANTAGES OF PRESENT MISSIONARY ENTERPRISES. 


1. The first advantage ts its religious superiority. Com- 
pared to Confucianism aud Buddhism, Christianity is more 
alive atid aggressive to many Chinese as far as its material success 
is concerned. ‘The enterprises and progress of foreign nations 
recommend it. But for the missionary enterprises, China 
would still be in her dormant condition. Her seeming progress 
shows the fact that China is being leavened by the activity of 
Christian nations. Through the missionaries China has come 
into contact with the Western powers, and Clhiristian nations 
are always taken by China as the example of modern unational- 
ism towards which China is striving, by many foolish and | 
blundering methods perhaps, to arrive. She canuot find a better 
example to copy from than from Christian nations and their 
past histories. ‘The peace, happiness, aud contentment of the 
people in most European and American countries show the 
power and influence of Christianity over the people. Christian- 
ity is bound to take hold in China if everything connected 
with it is being conducted in a Christian spirit. The undigni- 
fied and lazy lives of the Buddhist and Taoist adherents will 
no longer be tolerated, and people will soon find means to 
stainp them out. ‘They are nothing but a source of menace to 
the people and a drainage upon people’s prosperity and wealth, 
and besides, no spiritual satisfaction is given to the people by 
them. What Christian people do, they do with a spirit 
mingled with love and sacrifice. The pure lives led by 
missionaries are a strong testimony to the faith they have 
embraced and the God whom they serve. The religions of 
Buddhism and Confucianism are religions only in form, while 
Christianity is a religion that reforms the inner man. This 
proves the superiority of the Christian missionary position. 

2. Lhe second advantage is, The Missionary Stedfasiness. 
Missionaries are exposed to the temptation to take advantage 
of opportunities for material prosperity, and the fact that most 
of them have been and are faithful to their work of sacrifice | 
has revealed to the Chinese that there must be something 
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powerful behind them to support their belief. The missionary, 
when he gets to the Orient, sees the vast opportunity that lies 
before him. There are so many holes through which he can 
get a glimpse of what advantage they might obtain if they 
would only advocate for the lines of modern improvement, thie 
secrets of which China is anxious to learn. In spite of such 
tremendous forces that are at work in China, missionaries have 
stood against all these with a stedfast spirit. There is here a 
lesson which China has yet to learn through the example of 
their perseverance and faithfulness. In whatever they do, 
‘they do it with a determination to succeed, and the failure of 
one is taken up by the next even with more zeal and determina- 
tion to overcome. Thie sincere devotion to their faith by the 
missionaries of earlier days has made the work now carried on 
by missionaries much lighter and considerably easier. The 
great rock of heathenism and superstition has been blasted by 
the dynaimite of determination by the older missionaries who, 
in spite of greatest opposition, had worked as though they 
knew no such obstacles. | 

3. The third ts the Educational Advantage. ‘The Edict 
for cancelling the old form of examination and the rapid 
growth of modern colleges and schools in China have been the 
fruits of Christian examples in their establishment of schools. 
The spark of desire for new and modern education has been 
kindled by the spirit of Christian purpose to serve and elevate 
mankind. ‘lhe work which they had thus accomplished and 
the influences which have been multiplied through them will 
be taken and followed up by those young men in China who 
have studied under the instruction and inspiration of Christian 
teachers. ‘The spirit of equality and love of freedom are also 
lessons they have learned from their teachers, and this spirit 
will increase until the whole nation shall be permeated with 
it. ‘I'he earnest desire on the part of young China for higher 
and more thorough studies, which they can only obtain at the 
fountain of educational knowledge, have inspired many to go 
abroad for higher and mvure complete education. If ever China 
becomes a strong nation intellectually, it will be because she 
has paid attention to the messengers who brought to her 
the Western education. Missioiaries have also taught China 
that every one had his or her just claim for intellectual develop- 
ment. The establishment of schools for the poor, whom China 
has hitherto thought not worthy of attention, has opened up a 
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new vision for those authorities to whom the intellectual 
development of the nation is entrusted. Having seen the 
vision the authorities have taken upon themselves to increase 
educational facilities. The Chinese have, so far, seen the 
advantages of Western learning, and from this they will soon 
learn and thereby know the advantages of Christian doctrine. 
Twenty years ago great inducements had to be offered by the 
missionaries to get the people to study the new lines of | 
education, and now, what a striking difference has taken 
place! Parents aud guardians are eager to send their children 
to institutions where modern education can be obtained. I 
shall not wonder if in ten or twenty years from now Clhiris- 
tianity will be sought after by people of all classes just as 
eagerly as by men who are now seeking after education. 
Those days are bound to come, as they have already come in 
the educational field. 


Il THE DISADVANTAGES OF SOME PRESENT PHASES OF 
MISSIONARY ENTERPRISES IN CHINA. 


The things which have advantage are not without their 
disadvantages. 

1. The first disadvantage I will mention is the fact that 
Christianity 7s not an invited religion. The mass of people 
who are more or less acquainted with the history of the 
introduction of Christianity into China, think she is a self- 
imposed guest into the household of China, and hence that she 
must not and should not expect to be treated as a real guest 
until she has shown what a real friend she is to China. 
Buddhism was invited into China by a special body of Imperial 
representatives, and hence she is an honoured guest and 
naturally looked upon with little or no suspicion. Since 
Christianity is not an invited guest, she must employ right 
methods to have herself well received. Aggressive measures 
will not only strengthen the suspicions of the people, but will 
indefinitely close the door to her future success and rapid 
growth in China. The Chinese people as a race, until they 
know your real intention, are full of suspicion. And unfor- 
tunately the recent political entanglements into which China 
has been dragged, have strengthened their suspicion of mission- 
ary work, although Christianity was in no way to blame. 
And I must confess that some of her difficulties seem to have 
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been indirectly caused by a lack of judgment and discretion on 
the part of some engaged in missionary labour. 

2. The second disadvantage is conservatism and pride of 
race. ‘The intense conservatism of the Chinese people and 
their pride in their past history and ancient civilization are a 
great drawback to missionary progress in China. ‘The long 
series of unfortunate events which have happened to her since 
China entered into relationship with Christian Powers has led 
the people to believe that the Christian ethics are brushed aside 
when material advantages are to be derived. Conservatism is 
a good thing if it is not carried to great excess. © It helps one 
to feel about him for right surroundings before he takes serious 
action. But nevertheless this characteristic has at times em- 
barrassed the Chinese in their relations with other countries. 

3. The third disadvantage is the partial policy of the 
misstonaries. ‘The action of some missionary bodies in con- 
fining their work to the lower and more ignorant classes of 
people, who ofteu possess neither the power nor the character 
to further good work, closes the door which might open out 
into a greater and more speedy evangelization of the four 
hundred millions of people of China. Some missionaries are 
seen to associate with only the common class, and moreover 
their use of unpolished and unscholarly language often invites 
indifference and contempt from the better class of people. 

4. The fourth disadvantage is the difficulty of a foreigner 
. getting the real Chinese viewpoint in regard to social customs. 
The unreasonable attitude of some missionaries in their social 
and public relations with the people of the country causes a 
great gap between missionaries and the Chinese people. ‘They 
forget that a convert has to fit into the national social system 
of China, while they are only onlookers. What is more 
serious is that they sometimes by their policy insist that 
native preachers under them should take this narrow view 
also. As a consequence much friction arises in the church, 
and this uncompromising spirit keeps many of our people from 
embracing Christianity. I feel strongly that missionaries 
should take a more sympathetic view in regard to the perform- 
ance of duties on the part of the native Christian toward 
their superiors. I sometimes think that a foreigner can never 
fully realize the obligations which a native convert has to 
meet if he intends to secure respect for his faith, and good 
influence over others. 
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5. The fifth disadvantage is the tendency of the Chinese 
mind to appreciate the material in preference to the supernatural 
in religion. ‘The Chinese people, many of them, seeing what 
material influence and power the church through the mission- 
aries is exercising, join it for the sake of help and support. 
They do not come because in the missionary they are finding 
the water which can satisfy their spiritual thirst. This is the 
greatest handicap which the missions are forced to suffer 
from. .One feels almost afraid lest by going to church the 
same reflection of seeking for material support may be cast 
upon him. Those who have pride at all do not wish at present 
to join tle: church openly, although in some cases their lives 
may be better than the lives of those who are called Christians. 
They know the value of Christian moral teaching and are 
living accordingly, but do not have the courage to stand 
against the opposition which may meet them. 

6. The sixth disadvantage is lack of foresight which ts 
sometimes shown in the selection of native helpers. ‘The 
Chinese mode of thinking is quite different from that of the 
foreiguers. ‘The latter is more frank while the former is less 
so. Special attention should be given to all persons whom 
they expect to call upon for assistance. Employing one who 
is known by Chinese to be worthless may result in shutting 
out many that might prove to be more helpful. The better 
church members are generally loth to tell what they know 
about the uuprincipled among mission workers for fear of 
having motives of jealousy ascribed to them. ‘The result is 
that men of a poorer and more aggressive type sometimes 
succeed in hoodwinking the authorities and wedge themselves 
into the confidence of the unsuspecting missionary. 

7- The seventh disadvantage is the spirit of authority of 


some of the misstonaries. Que of the missionaries, not a hundred 


miles from Shanghai, was heard to say: ‘‘I am here to com- 
mand, you are here to obey.’’ The missions’ which contain 
such a spirit find less faithful work done than those who employ 
means of conference, confidence and mutual sympathy. ‘These 
missionaries will never find for themselves workers of higher 
standard and education. ‘hey must be generally contented 
with persons whose sole purposes are to get employed. The 
older Chiuese preachers and pastors are too often treated in the 
same way by some young missionaries who have had no experi- 


euce at all in China and the work among the Chinese. 
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8. The eighth disadvantage is the bringing credit upon 
oneself. Yearly reports are submitted to annual conferences 
and officially made and presented by missionaries, and frequent- 
ly in these reports scarcely any mention is made of the 
efficiency of their helpers. Let ‘‘honor to whom honor is 
due’’ be the unvarying policy from now on. This will enthuse 
the native worker to work harder and more faithfully. 

g. The ninth disadvantage is with regard to vacations. 
While dt is true that the foreigner’s constitutions cannot stand 
against the heat of summer as well as do the Chinese, and 
hence more rest is needed for them in summer, yet in taking 
their vacations due consideration should be given to the native 
workers. The Chinese workers are often left in isolated places 
single-handed, sometimes for three mouths or so, to carry on the 
regular work and to look after the various activities of the 
- church. Many Chinese pastors who have worked for the missions 
for twenty or twenty-five years have never had a real vacation 
in summer. This is hardly justifiable. ‘To my mind these 
should be given at least one month every other year. This 
will make them more efficient. Some argue by saying: ‘‘Even 
if they were given a month, they would not go away, and 
anyway they have no means todoso.’’ This is entirely their 
own lookout. Give the month, and let them do what they 
please, either stay or go. They will feel that they are justly 
treated and that fairness is shown them. Such a considera- 
tion of the helpers would be profitable as well as fair. 


III. HOW THE PRESENT SITUATION COULD BE IMPROVED. 


Let me here outline some of the policies that may help 
tlie missionary work in China. 

ist. To have as the known ideal in missionary work 
the making of the missionary not indispensable, but dispens- 
able, as soon as adequately trained men can be provided for 
the work. 

2nd. Competent Chinese pastors should be given more 
responsible positions. 

3rd. Each church should have an Advisory Board of 
Directors, composed of faithful and competent Chinese mem- 
bers, with chairman, secretary, treasurer, etc. They will be 
in a position to advise the church what best course to pursue. 

4th. In touching all questions concerning political affairs, 
let missions, as far as they can, avoid discussing them, but in 
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regard to large national questions try to educate public opinion 
in a sympathetic way. 

5th. Encourage all good things, although these may not 
coucern church questions directly. The Christians now want 
to do something for the help of the people. Don’t throw cold 
water upon their hopes, but rather encourage and assist. 
The finishing part of this Christian national movement in 
China must be left to Chinese, and so let it be. Help to 
hasten the time when all mission work in China will be 
entrusted in the hands of the Chinese leaders. 

Let us carefully and prayerfully consider the advantages 
of missionary enterprises, its disadvantages, and the policy of 
improvement, and if these are taken in the Christian spirit 
much will be accomplished in forwarding the speedy coming 
of God’s Kingdom here in China. If I have said anything 
ainiss, or created a wrong impression, let it all be overlooked, 
for the writer has only been trying to do justice to this most 
important problem with which the Christian church is faced 
to-day in his fatherland. 


— 


The Missionary and the Chinese Christian 
BY GILBERT MCINTOSH, A. P. MISSION. 


URING an after-dinner speech-making a learned judge is 
reported to have begun his remarks with the phrase: 
‘‘Couscious as we are of our imperfections,’?’ when a 
brother judge suggested as a more suitable introduction : 

‘‘Conscious as we are of other people’s imperfections.’’ It is 
in the spirit of the first speaker that I wish to speak, for the 
words of R. L. Stevenson have been running in my head: 
There is so much bad in the best of us, 
And so much good in the worst of us, 


That it hardly behooves any of us 
To talk about the rest of us. 


I. In seeking for the more serious imperfections to be 
found in our relationship and attitude to our native brethren 
we come first on the criticism that the missionary frequently 
exhibits too much of the spirit of authority and that his 
attitude is apt to be uncompromising. If this criticism is 
true, the objectionable characteristics are probably accounted 
for by the realization, on the part of the missionary, of his 
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respousibility to the Board who have ail him out aud the 
necessity for care in the disbursement of the funds with which 
he is entrusted. 

On the threshhold of his work the financial problems face 
the missionary, and much as he may wish that the money ques- 
tion might be relegated to a subordinate place, he soon finds 
that he cannot ignore some of the grievous fruits that grow from 
this root. In some mission fields—possibly in China to a lesser 
extent—the fact that the missionary requires to act as treasurer 
leads to an unhealthy deference and dependence, amounting in 
some cases to au exhibition of sycophancy. In these circum- 
stances it becomes difficult for the missionary to keep humble. 
Then the sense of responsibility referred to above—when rein- 
forced by our early and hardly acquired ideas of economy, by a 
remembrance of the hardships and self-denials back of the gifts of 
many humble supporters in the home lands, and by a knowl- 
edge of the danger of making rice-Christians—leads to much 
emphasis being placed on financial matters and much time 
and strength used in the solution of the problems involved in 
them. In the handling of these matters it is difficult for the 
inissionary to keep sweet-tempered, tunsuspicious and generous. 

So much for the dangers and difficulties; how can 
they be avoided or dealt with? Our native brethren know 
that much time (I do not say too much fime) is spent 
in discussing estimates, expenditures, etc.; may it not be 
worth while considering whether or not the time has come 
for a fuller confidence and more frequent discussions with 
them as to how money can be best utilised. It is a matter 
for great thankfulness that the funds raised on the field are 
increasing so steadily, and in their intelligent and frugal dis- 
tribution by those who raise them we may learn surprising 
lessons as to how money should be spent and how far it can 
go. In having the help of our native brethren, in such an. 
advisory manner, for devising best means for using funds raised 
in the home lands, opportunities will be afforded for an inter- 
change of ideas which may be expected to result in the 
removal of any criticisin that the foreign missionary is exerting 
too much authority. 

This infers no advocacy of giving our native biethres 
the control of funds raised at home for general mission work. 
The time is probably not yet ripe for such a step being taken 
to any large extent. In Chinese life there is too frequently 
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an unaccustomedness to handling trust funds in the very con- 
scientious manner which has become second nature to Christian 
workers at home. Instances might be quoted where lax ideas 
regarding the care and distribution of trust funds have caused 
much anxiety and perplexity and led to serious leakage of 
spiritual life in the native church. 

The criticism that apparently has its birth in the power 
of the missionary in money matters has been given a first place, 
because inissions would be impossible without money, and because 
the use of money might be made a great blessing to all con- 
cerned, for ‘‘it is more blessed to give than to receive.’’ There 
would be less danger of the financial problem alienating us 
from the native brethren and deadening our own spiritual 
life if the desire to make known Christ Jesus and Him 
crucified so bulked in our plans and desires that the spending 
of the money as a necessary step to our ultimate aim had its 
place; and that not a mean or unsacred one, in the true 
missionary pérspective. 

II, A natural corollary to the former criticism is, that 
if the foreign missionary exhibits too much of the spirit of 
authority, he allows the native worker to have too little author- 
ity, thereby showing a lack of confidence as well as want of 
foresight. In the larger and older missionary societies, how- 
ever, the foreign workers have from early times anticipated 
the then far-off period of desire for independence, and have 
so initiated their church organizations that when the time is 
ripe for independence there is nothing to stand in the way of 
responsibility resting upon the mature native workers. In fact, 
in the governing bodies of one or two mission churches it is 
only by courtesy of the native church that the foreigner can 
sit in certain meetings. Already in many church courts or 
councils in China the native members outnumber the foreign 
members, with whom they have equal voice and vote. 

This is just as it should be, for we can safely say with 
regard to the church in China that ‘‘it must increase,’’ whilst 
we must decrease. ‘The positions are being reversed. We are 
now the ‘‘helpers,’’ not the principals. If, whilst admitting 
the truth of this, we feel it wise to be cautious in relegating 
authority to our native brethren, partly because they are not 
ready to assume authority and when authority is given them 
they frequently do not come up to the mark, it is well to take 
note of three points : 
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1. Workers who have opportunities of examining condi- 
tious aud results in Japan and China, say that the friction 
which sometimes results from, aud accompanies, the manifesta- 
tion of independence in Japan, is preferable to the state of 
things which have been sometimes noted in China, where the 
foreigner runs or tries to run everything. 
| 2. Our native brethren might attempt aud accomplish 
more if we refrained from always assuming the leadership. 
Of course mistakes may be made, but the man who makes 
no mistakes makes nothing, and as one Chinese frieud remarked 
to me: ‘* We will never learn to walk if like children we 
are always carried around in the arms of the amah.’’ 

3. Is it necessary that we should always be doing things ? 
In one of the late Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall’s books (‘‘Christ 
aud the Human Race,’’ I think) he points out how the Western 
craving for the concrete and visible may impinge on the 
domain of the soul; how the mystical is being thrust aside 
by the eager will ‘‘to do;’’ how the bustle of the street is 
coming into the life of the church; how, in fact, too high a 
price may be paid for ‘‘ applied Christianity.’’ Perhaps a better 
understanding of the spirit of the East may help to restore the 
balance on the side of the spiritual. The uew East need not 
uecessarily yield to the ecclesiastical domination of the West, 
and, as Dr. Hall says, ‘‘it would be in accord with the large 
equities of time that the thoughtful East, for whom our ardent 
realism may have a helpful message, should be to the Oc- 
cidental world of the twentieth century a prophet and mediator 
of the Unseen.’’ 

III. One serious lack in our relations to our native breth- 
ren and sisters is our failure to utilise all legitimate opportuni- 
ties of social intercourse. The worker comes to China in the 
hope of winning people to Christ, and surely he should exhibit 
his winsomeness in his later intercourse with native Christians. 
It is our duty and privilege to participate in their functions 
of joy or sorrow, we should be acquainted with their families, 
cognisant of the happy or tragic happenings in their lives, 
and in touch with all that eyters into their spiritual welfare 
and their social life. In this way we shall be saved from 
many perplexities aud be less frequently baffled by uu-Western 
mental operations. The language, thoughts, and ideals; as 
well as the habits and ways of living of our native friends, 
will be understood, aud the beauty aud fituess of much that 
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was formerly uot understood, or may be misunderstood, will 
be learned and appreciated. 

Our orbit and that of the native Christian touch all too 
seldom, and probably we in Shanghai, and such large centres, 
require to be specially on our guard to prevent a spirit of 
exclusiveness creeping in. We are all living busy lives, and 
the strain leads us to utilise rare moments of leisure in occupa- 
tions and recreations that give us the maximum of change in 
the. minimum of time. It can hardly be a matter of surprise 
that we find most helpful and speedy recreation in the com- 
pany of our fellow-nationals, and we have our duty to them. 
At the same time we must be on our guard against shutting 
ourselves within our own circles, and thereby losing many 
opportunities of helpful and mutually happy intercourse. 

-/ TV. Our relations with our native brethren and sisters 
would be all the more happy if we studiously avoided every- 
thing, that would offend the proprieties and ruffle susceptibil- 
‘ities.- The shiver that goes down our spine when we see 
soiue -aell-established conventiality of Western life ruthlessly 
transgressed: by some raw fellow-countryman should lead us to 
think humbly -of the. frequency with which, in our less ex- 
cusable- ignorance, we offend our native brethren. The very 
use of the word ‘‘ native”. (legitimate. in this counection) 
reminds us of how. nine years. ago one of our senior mission- 
aries remonstrated against tlie. indiscriminate use of this word. 
We do-not like the term Yang.Jen.(# A) grouping together, 
as it does in ignorance, all tle white races ; nor do our Chinese 
friends like the use of the word ‘‘ native’? when it groups 
them with tmany uncivilised peoples. Of course there is a 
proper use of the-word ‘‘native,’’ but our friend poiuted out 
that as a knowledge of English grows amongst the Chinese 
‘4 certain resentment will be increasingly felt in China amongst 
a class whom it is most important that we should not alienate 
from ourselves, even innocently and unintentionally, by the 
constant use of the word ‘‘native’’ as applied to all things 
and people Chinese.’ 

A knowledge of etiquette is necessary to harmonious social 
felations. Not only should we avoid those things which would 
prejudice us in the eyes of our Chinese friends but we should 
practice those courtesies aud observances which obtain more 
in China among .all classes, high and low, than they do in 
the home lauds... There may not seem much iu some of them, 
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but like an air cushion—which in a selise is void —they 
wonderfully ease the jolts of life in the East. Many of these 
seemingly unnecessary customs are a visible sigu of an inward 
grace. Let us endeavour to acquire a fluent speech and a 
sociable spirit; in our dress let us avoid anything that is un- 
becoming from the Chinese standpoint ; let our travelling be 
a benediction and not a bore; may our paying and receiving 
calls not be mere respectful and precise formalities, but op- 
portunities for helpful intercourse, free of all unhappy aud 
unpremeditated crudities ; let our conduct to our subordinates 
be characterised by kindness and patience, and let us be chary 
of regarding our servants as merely subordinates ; above all let 
us be careful that we yield proper respect to our teachers and 
other helpers, remembering the awkward result of including 
them in the category of servants, and the danger of develop- 
ing an easy familiarity and lack of respect that is noted and 
imitated by others. 

V. There will be fewer imperfections and less unhappiness 
in our mutual relations if we have more of the spirit of the 
Master. ‘The late Professor Drummond once said: ‘‘ You 
can take nothing greater to the heathen world than the impress 
and reflection of the love of God upon your own character. 
It is the max whi is the missionary, it is not his words. His 
character is his message.’’ Many years ago at one of our 
monthly couferences (much smaller gatherings in those days) 
the lovingly-remembered Miss. Haygood emphasized this fact 
that what we are is of more importance. thau what we da, 
This happy and fruitful condition may be styled a be-attitude. 
As ainbassadors of Clirist let us be pattern illustrations of what 
His grace dwelling in us can accomplish in the formation of 
character and the moulding of conduct. | 

The science of psychology is being much emphasized iu 
the home lands, and possibly in the new classification of the 
various psychologies, race psychology, dealing as it does with 
the study of national traits and the relations of all minds, 
will receive fuller atteution than of old and yield its con- 
tribution to the topic: under discussion; but even if we are 
only acquainted with the old-fashioned psychology let us 
re-learn something of the value of imagination. In our life 
and work here, and in all that affects our intercourse with 
our native brethren and sisters, let us try to imagine what our 
Saviour would do aud how He would comport Himself in 
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these various relations. And let us cultivate the faculty of 
sympathetic imagination, putting ourselves in the place of our 
Chinese friends, endeavouring to understand the workings of 
their mind and the throbbings of their heart. If we do this 
we shall learn something of the underlying truth in the old 
saying that our divisions in life are not vertical but horizontal; 
in the attainment of a higher spiritual level we shall find a 
mutual meeting place. ‘To love as our Saviour loved, means 
climbing up to a higher love than has been possible where racial 
differences or discords are allowed to affect our mutual relatious, 
aud on the higher spiritual plane it will be found that our differ- 
euces have vanished, that in a united close and constant walk 
with our Master we will understand and appreciate each other 
and become the closest of brothers aud dearest of friends. 


The’ Difficulty of Christian Confession in China.* 


BY MR. V. D. KAO. 


O deal first with the difficulties which stand in the way of 
fT} == Chinese who hold official positions, we will speak 
of 

A. Offictal hardships. —These hardships are difficulties of 
a national kind. While the nation is holding to the worship 
of idols as part of its national custom it is impossible for 
officials who incline to Christianity to avoid hardships. Because 
it insists on the worship of one God, the Christian faith must be 
against the social life, and must break the present customs of 
China. Those who hold official positions do not find it possible 
to avoid observing those many ceremonies which are opposed 
to Christian teaching. In connection with the worship of the 
1st and 15th days of the month, and the ceremonies of the 
New Year and other feast days, it is impossible for an official 
to avoid attending at the temples and many other practices of 
such a kind. If an official is wanting to believe in Christian 
teaching aud to live according to its directions, then he must 
set his face against many of the duties which an official has to 
observe ; he must therefore go quite agaiust his own official 
interests, or else he must throw over his practice of Christian 


* This address was delivered in Chinese and has been translated for 
publicatiou (Ep.) 
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doctrine; he cannot keep faithful to them both. On this 
account it happens that there are many mey who ought to-be 
officials because their merits are great, and their education and 
their social position both good, who at the present time are 
keeping away from official life. They perhaps go into business, 
_ or they find a semi-official career, and so avoid the difficulties 
of heathen custom ; this they have to do for the sake of their 
religion. In this way it may be seen how very serious are the 
difficulties in the way of a Christian becoming an official, or of 
an official becoming a Christian. 

In the second place we will speak of the many difficulties 
which are in the way of a scholar of our land when he wishes 
to become a true Christian. This we will call 

B. Students’ hardships. —Now that the government schools 
are being opened all over the land it is very hard for scholars 
to avoid the special ceremonies in connection with them. In 
all these government schools reverence is to be paid to Con- 
fucius at regular times. For all those Cliristiaus who consider 
that this is part of heathen worship the difficulty of attending 
such schools is very great. Since these schools are very 
numerous and the scholars are not few, the hardship for the 


Christian church is much greater in the region of the student . 


life than for the officials, for officials are not numerous, but of 
students there are myriads. Then teachers also have to suffer, 
At the present time there are many Christian teachers in 
government schools who just avoid the difficulty which is 
raised here for them. Many of them escape by getting on the 
right side of the principals of these schools, and so their absence 
from the public ceremonies is not officially noticed. This, 
however, leaves their position very unsettled, and through this 
their Ifearts are not comfortable and their lives not dignified. 
There is also the fact that the Education Department prohibits 
Christian scholars from taking a full part in the life of the 
nation, so that the ambition and hope of the student is 
diminished. With China in the position she is to-day this is 
truly a sorrowful thing ; there is no room in the nation for the 
faithful Christian scholar to help his country. If he wants to 
take a Chinese degree he often has to do it by suppressing his 
conscience. In the schools of China the temptation to har- 
monize with heathen practice in order to obtain reputation is 
very great. Something ought to be done in regard to this, 
because the Christian church cannot possibly open schools for 
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every Chinese youth who is a Christian over the whole Empire, 
and some other way should be found to deal with this difficulty. 
Another difficulty that we have to consider is the trouble 
which comes upon the good name of the Christian church 
because in the interior of China there is so much unknown as 
to the real value and intention of the Christian church. In 
lots of places where missionaries have not been wise and 
cautious there are many bad as well as many good Christians ; 
this makes: it hard for the people to say that the Christian 
church is a good thing ; generally the name which is applied 
to the church—‘‘kyao-ming’’—has a bad flavour. The officials 
have often come into touch with these people only because 
they have been engaged in quarrels about land and iu lawsuits, 
so that there are many officials who do not know anything of 
the goodness of Christian teaching, and have come to regard 
the work of the Christian church, not as a thing of help and 
blessing, but.as something which is poisonous. 
Another class of difficulties is found in the home lite of 
Christian people. This we may call 
C.. Domestic hardships.—Everyone knows that heathen 
ceremonies run through the whole of the relations of Chinese 
life; without heathen ceremonies it is quite impossible to 
preserve the five relations, so that when a member of a family 
becomes a Christian it is impossible for him to avoid trouble 
unless he is the head of the family. Sometimes a son will 
become a Christian against the will of his father, and then 
filial piety is upset. Sometimes it happens that a daughter-in- 
law will become a Chiristian, and this is a most grievous case 
because mothers-in-law have control of these young women, 
and they may punish them most severely without anyone 
interfering ; according to Chinese custom this is their right. 
Then there is sometimes the difficulty of husband and wife ; if 
the husband becomes a Christian and not the rest of his family, 
they will side with his wife and his hardship is great; if the 
wife becomes a Christian and joins the church whilst her hus- 
band does not, then her hardship is deeper still. But when 
even a family becomes Christian and tries to follow the Chris- 
tian teaching then they are often like sheep in the midst of 
wolves. ‘There are no places where Christians are more numer- 
ous than the heathen, so that always good Christians will have 
to suffer if they are true; because they cannot join with their | 
neighbours in many public things they become hated and their 
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religion is misunderstood. The most troublesome of all the 
hardships of this kind are in connection with ancestor worship. 
This is the very root of family religion ; not any Chinese has 
ever left off the worship of his ancestors with a feeling of 
comfort ; he is troubled because he seems to other people to be 
cutting off his family life, and to leave off the worship of 
ancestors in the way that Christians now have to do must 
always disturb peace. It is the better class of Chinese Cliris- 
tians who feel this hardship most ; they know in their hearts 
they are not departing from the reverence for their ancestry, 
but they have no way of showing their reverence in a Christian 
style. There is no doubt that this one question of ancestor 
worship keeps back from the church many good people who 
are believers in Jesus Christ, but who cannot break with the 
life of their family and its worship of the ancestors. It is 
needful to do something to remedy this state of affairs. In 
connection with the ancestral halls there is the system of divi- 
ding up the money which is received from the ancestral pro- 
perty ; this division is connected with ceremonial, and anyone 
who cannot join in the ceremonial is kept out of his inherit- 
ance. Many people must lose their property if they hecome 
Christians because of this one matter of ancestor worship. 
Where a younger son has been adopted by a relation who has 
no children it is almost impossible for him to become a Christian, 
to break with ceremony, and to keep his good name. 

Next come some difficulties which we have to suffer in 
our relations with our friends, and as China is a land where 
friendship is thought much of this ume du not small. We 
will call this 

D. Soctal hardships.—Most of at a Ahi connection is 
the difficulty experienced with rega the ceremonies at 
marriage and at death. These are occasious for the display of 
friendship and for the gathering together of many friends. At 
the time of marriage there is the worship of heaven and earth 
and ceremonies connected with idols. For a Christian to have 
to go to a marriage feast and not to join in these things is very 
irksome. But this perhaps is not so hard as at the time of 
- death when the funeral is taking place; it seems then that the 
Christian is hard-hearted and is refusing to pay respect to the 
’ dead. Very many quarrels have arisen between Chiristians 
and outside families on this account, many old friendships have 
been destroyed. We Christians are made to feel rude as 
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though we did not know how to behave, and hatred comes 
where we desire to show sympathy. It is in the better class 
life that this is most felt because in this friendships are more 
numerous and more lasting; on account of supposed bad 
behaviour in this matter Christians become despised. In the 
Treaty Ports and the big cities it is becoming the custom to 
hold public festivals and to give feasts on Sundays, and many 
public ceremonies connected with social progress, such as 
anti-opium meetings and so on, are also fixed for this day. 
Well-t6-do Christians are supposed to contribute to these things. 

A very considerable difficulty confronts many Chinese who 
are engaged in commercial life, and we must make some 
reference to this. We will call this | 

E. Business hardships. —To every Christian employed in 
a business which is conducted on Chinese lines there comes thie 
question of Sunday and its observance. For the business 
people of China the difficulty of Sunday observance is increas- 
ing. - From the employers’ point of view in the Treaty Ports 
and in other places where the public schools and offices are closed 
on Sunday, this is the best business day ; many people who are 
not free on other days of the week are free on Sunday, and more 
shopping is done then, so that far from the shops being now more 
inclined to recognize Sunday as a worship day, the difficulties 
in the way of doing so are increased. ‘This of course makes it 
very hard for those who are employed in the shops to go to 
worship if they are Christian men ; men lose their employment 
or have to keep away from the Sunday morning service. The 
question for assistants is quite a serious one; there are many 
men who desire to attend service but who cannot afford to do 
so; they have their families to care for, aud to be thrown out 
of employment because of Sunday worship would leave their 
families to starve. Nor is the Sunday difficulty the only one ; 
business in China is not conducted on the lines which govern 
busiuess in Christian lands ; there are more unprincipled cus- 
toms in our business; it is not customary to tell the truth 
about the price of articles when they are offered for sale ; the 
custom is to tell first a false price; this is not good for a 
Christian man. Then there is the common custom whereby 
everyone who handles goods expects to get a little profit in the 
handling; this is the recognized thing, but is not straight- 
forward or Christian. Business of a big kind as it is now done 
in the Treaty Ports between the Chinese agents of foreign firms 
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and purchasers very frequently has to be talked over in places 
of bad reputation. Before the opium divans were closed they 
used to be a rendezvous for the discussion of business ; now the 
wine-shops are used and even worse places ; into this business 
also illicit commission very largely enters. The difficulties 
therefore of the business class are quite serious whether they 
are men of business standing or shopkeepers or assistants. 
Reference too must be made to the people who are —— 
in the labour of preparing things to be used in heathen 
ceremonies ; to them Cliristianity will mean the loss of their 
living. | 

There is still another difficulty which affects the great 
majority of the members of the church in China. ‘This is 

F. Zhe hardship of poverty.—If the average of life is 
taken in China this land cannot be calléd a rich one, for the 
greater part of the people have a very low standard of living, 
and the church members of China come from the poorer section 
of the population. On account of the difficulties caused by 
poverty these people have not the energy and initiative of the 
better classes ; they are not fit for independence because they 
are so filled with anxiety for their daily life. They get into 
the habit of dependence for all things upon the foreigner ; this 
makes the growth of self-support and self-government difficult ; 
they have the spirit of servants and so are looked down upon by 
others. Because of this poverty they find it extremely difficult 
to give their children education. The missionaries have not 
made education cheaper in China; they have made it better 
but much more expensive, and as Christian teaching is extend- 
ed the cost of living is increased ; this bears hardly upon the 
poorer ‘Christians because they have learned better things and 
desire to live in better ways, but their poverty stands im-the 
way. Christian missions should seriously consider the establish- 
ment of means for teaching the children of Christians how to 
earn a living; whilst missions need not become industrial 
missions, it would be helpful for them to establish industrial 
institutes ; in this way the teaching of spiritual and getting of 
temporal good would go hand in hand and the improvement 
of the soul and body progress together. It is in this way that 
the church may become strong and self-reliant. 

In their Christian life the Chinese find it very difficult to 
attain to a right sense of their religious duties. This may be 
called 
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G. Christian-conduct hardshifs.—I have received corres- 
pondence from places in China where the complaint is made 
that sometimes a whole year will go by without a visit from 
the Christian pastor ; in some places more than a year will pass 
without the church members seeing the face of their foreign 
pastor, or even having the opportunity of sharing in the Lord’s 
Supper. When ignorant men and women have to walk or 
travel many / to a place of worship, and then do not get proper 
instruction, how can they be expected to lead Christian lives 
and do Christian deeds? Because they are neglected their 
hearts grow cold; surely this is something that oug!:t not to 
be. Then there is the fact that these people are unlettered ; 
they cannot take books of exhortation, and by reading them 
receive the instruction which they should have; very often 
they are unable even to read the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
hardships in the way of Christian life through the ignorance of 
the people is great indeed; many Christians really do not 
know what Christian conduct ought to be, and they need 
instruction ; some means of leading them in the way of obtain- 
ing knowledge should be devised. In some places the teaching 
of the Roman character, or the publication of books in very 
easy character would help in this regard. On the other hand 
in the big ctttes of China in recent years there bas been a great 
increase of scholarship within the Christian circle, and I do 
not think the literature of the Christian church has kept pace 
with this advance. It is strange that the Christian magazines 
do not circulate more freely ; there should be magazines publish- 
ed now which would circulate to Christians all over the Empire. 
But our church magazines are too much concerned with one 
kind of topic ; it is not only instruction that we need; our 
magazines onglit to have some reading for recreation in them 
so that they could be read for pleasure as well as for profit. 
If our magazines had a good taste the fame of them would soon 
spread far. We must have distinct classes of literature for the 
different classes of people. Something more too might be done 
to help the poverty of the people by providing for them in 
connection with the chapels and places of recreation. Many ~ 
young Christians get into difficulty and danger because they 
have no fit place of amusement. The poor Christian living in 
Shanghai, where rents are so terribly expensive, so that some- 
times three families will be living in one small house, has no 
place to which he can go. Reading-rooms and similar places of 
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recreation would be very helpful to these young men who are 
not well enough off to join the Y. M. C. A. A room might be 
set apart for this work connected with every church. 

The last difficulty that I want to speak about is one which 
it is not easy to describe; it is the difficulty which comes from 
too great dependence upon the foreign worker. It is 

H. Lack-of-training hardshif.—So far as ability is con- 
cerned the Chinese people are just as equal to tasks as any 
other nation ; give to a Chinese a definite task to perform and, 
if he knows what it is, he will probably do it with success. 
Now the Chinese Christians are treated by the Mission 
Boards and by missionaries as though they were helpless 
children; they want always to be as parents towards them, 
and like over-fond mothers are unwilling to set them on their 
feet and let them walk by themselves. When Chinese Chris- 
tians start things upon their own initiative in connection with 
Christian work, if the missionary has not advised the doing of 
this, he often waits to see what the end will be. In my opinion 
if the missionary would encourage action on the part of the 
Chinese and lend a helping hand, many things that have failed 
would have been successful ; a very little support and advice 
would often suffice to make the Chinese very successful workers. 
In the future I hope that all foreign missionaries in China 
will give attention to the capacity of the Christians and find 
out who are fit men. These men, if they are fit, should be 
given work of responsibility to do. Missions in China will 
never really grow until their work is made dependent upon the 
Chinese Christians themselves. If these Christians are always 
kept under control and authority the church can never succeed ; 
they should therefore be gradually helped to undertake the 
responsibility of Christian activities on their own account. A 
little more honour should be paid to Christian pastors than is 
now the case; a few missions realize this, but not all. It has 
been left for the independent churches in many cases to raise 
the salary of the Chinese Christian minister to a proper stand- 
ard. If the Chinese realize that the foreign missionaries are 
anxious to see responsibility undertaken by them, and are 
ready to give them aythority in connection with the work, out 
of their poverty the Chinese Christians will be ready to give 
much more liberally than they now do. 

This is my account of some of the difficulties which are 
now standing in the way of Christian work in China. Some 
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of these difficulties are outside the church and concern the 
nation and the customs of the country ; these are not easily 
settled, but the way can be made easier for them. Some of 
the difficulties, however, are inside the church, and these hard- 
ships might be taken away almost at once. It is these that 
should receive our earliest attention. 


Strained Relations and their Remedy 


BY NELSON BITTON. 


est Chinese amongst our Christian workers are given 

opportunity to express frankly the opinions which are 

common concerning the relationship existing between 
the foreign missionary organization and its agents on the one 
hand and the Chinese church workers and Christians on the 
other, but that an appeal is made against the spirit of domin- 
ance in the foreigner. Were it simply a matter of one man 
here and there, and once now and again, it might be con- 
cluded that the expression of opinion represented simply the 
dissatisfaction of a few disgruntled individual workers who had 
come athwart the discipline of the foreign organization. Facts, 
however, show it to be far otherwise ; the men who are in 
all friendliness drawing the attention of missionaries to some 
of the chief hindrances which stand in the way of possible 
progress are amongst the leaders of our Chinese Christians ; 
nor are they leaders in any revolutionary seuse in their church 
relationship ; they are amongst the best men the church can 
command and the sincerest of its workers and well-wishers. 


| CARCELY an occasion occurs when intelligent and earn- 


Almost with one consent they affirm that the vesting of sole con- 


trol in the hands of the foreigner, and the consequent assumption 
of authority, do more to retard the willing service of competent 
Chinese and to keep the church in the swaddling clothes of 
infancy than any other factor in the present situation. And it 
is the best men who feel this most, not the men of whom it can 
be urged that they have axes of their own to grind. Other 
difficulties are of course in evidence, but they seem to be on the 
whole subsidiary to these. No foreign dominance, as such, 
however sympathetic it may be in purpose, and howsoever ideal 
may be its aims, can be anything but an offence to self- 
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tespecting and capable Chinese Christians. , It is not a sign 
of devotion on their part or any proof of a saintliness exceeding 
great that they should be found willing to give an obedient 
consent to whatever propositions the foreign missionary may 
make. We may not say that their protest is any sign of an 
un-Christian spirit ; it may be evidence of healthy growth and 
spiritual understanding. It has been said more than once that 
knowledge was not born with the West, nor will it die with 
it, and though the experience which the Western church 
worker has by heritage and education is doubtless of ex- 
treme value to the infant churches of China, yet this fact 
in itself does not give to the foreign missionary a claim to 
or right of government. Nor is it proper, or even Christian, 
for us to dwell much upon the power of the pnrse.. The 
assertion is too often heard that because money is raised by 
churches abroad for the needs of Christian work in China, 
therefore these funds must be administered only by the foreign 
agency. Not for a moment can it be supposed that any such 
condition of administration existed in the minds of the givers, 
who, out of a heart of Christian love and in obedience to 
Christ’s command, offered their substance for the extension 
of His kingdom upon earth. It is true that there may be 
practical reasons why it is unwise to place sums of money 
without supervision and restraint in the hands of people who 
are unused to financial administration, but there is surely no 
reason why full counsel should not be taken with the wise and 
trustworthy Christians amongst them who, representing as we 
can never do the needs and claims of their countrvmen, are 
uniquely qualified to assist in its economical expenditure. Both 
Christian impulse and wise forethought urge the claim of 
coéperative counsel in matters affecting missionary adiministra- 
tion and control in a land like this of China. 

The knowledge which the Westerner by virtue of his ex- 
perience and training bring to the missionary enterprise tm 
China is, by common consent, of a higher and more essential 
order than that which the Chinese possess, that is to say, the 
foreign worker has an essential and primary contribution to 
make to the progress of the Gospel and to the establishment of 
church life. In the early stages of the work his presence and 
his advice are proven indispensable, but he by no means exhausts 
all the knowledge which is requisite for the due establishment 
and the right working of the evangelistic enterprise and church 
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life of China; indeed it is day by day being made more 
abundantly clear that, unhelped by the intimate knowledge of 
the local conditions and popular attitude with which his work 
has to contend and which none but the Chinese possess, his 
work is doomed to partial failure. It is doubtful whether a 
majority of the missionaries who have ever worked in China 
have attained or could attain to more than a superficial knowl- 
edge of the inner workings of the Chinese mind. Whilst the 
Christian missionary least of all is prepared to say of East 
and West that ‘‘never the twain shall meet,’’ yet perhaps 
he more than any other of those interested in the life of the 
East is able to realize how far-reaching is the nature of the 
division between the Orient and the Occident, both in the 
matter of mental life as well as the social and political order. 
It is not enough to secure a book-knowledge of Chinese his- 
tory and classical lore, helpful and necessary as this is; there 
must come into the life of the missionary who would be truly suc- 
cessful a sympathy born of the spirit of brotherhood and which 
is built upon from life’s common and essential foundation. 
Kinship of soul is the final call, and the knowledge of the heart 
is as requisite as the knowledge of the head. This demands 
mutual counsel as well as common labour, and it calls also for 
equality of cooperation to an extent which does not yet exist. 
The judgment of the capable Chinese connected with our work 
should be made use of as a matter of course and not as a 
special favour, and in all our plans for extension, iu all our 
revision of services, in the consideration of matters affecting 
social and family life, and specially in the progress of self- 
government among the churches, Chinese advice must be 
frankly accepted aud duly considered. “The Anglo-Saxon race 
in particular has a faculty for running things for other people, 


“will he nill he,’”? a faculty which is useful enough in dealing 


with subservient peoples aud the very backward races, but 
which is nowhere more out of place than in the midst of the 
Christian church of China, especially in view ofthe type of 
man developing within that church. 

All this briugs us to the consideration of the fact that 
it is not so much a new programme or revised methods of 
procedure that we need as a new spirit, or rather the old 
Spirit more adequately and effectively revealed. Men aud 
women who come to the service of Christ’s kingdom in China 
with any idea that they are thereby condescending to men of 
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low estate, and that they are elevating those to whom they 
come by a process of stooping from above, must inevitably 
fall victims to the masterful and oftimes inconsiderate spirit of 
which complaint is made. One of the subtlest temptations the 
missionary has to face in China is that which leads him to act 
as if he were a normally superior being. When the Apostle 
Paul heard the cry of the man from Macedonia, ‘‘Come over 
aud help us,’’ it cannot be supposed that it was in any superior 
‘spirit that the servant of the Lord of humility crossed the 
7igean Sea for the salvation of the Greeks. It is not merely 
a question of readiness to comply with Chinese custom and 
social requirement, although it is difficult to see how a mission- 
ary who sends church workers round to his back door can 
hope for brotherly counsel from them. Some of those who 
have been nearest to the Chinese in matters of social habit 
have been reputed martinets in their attitude towards the 
workers with whom they had constant and close social inter- 
course. The roots of the problem strike far deeper. If the 
habitual trend of our mind were more bent upon the ideal of 
service, very many of the difficulties with which our cause is 
beset would never arise, or would speedily disappear, for in a 
spirit of reproach we must own that the difficulties of which 
we are couscious and of which our Chinese brethren speak 
so feelingly have come upon us because there has not been in 
our service the full surrender of the soul to the good of the 
people amongst whom we dwell. The idea of service has 
been too rigidly interpreted in terms of hard work and not 
enough in the spirit of devotion. There have been few inis- 
sionaries who have failed to turn the whole strength of their 
life’s activity into the path of Christian service in China, but 
the consecration of their lives has not always led to the humil- 
ity of will which is as ready to learn as it is prepared to teach 
in order that its service may be complete. In the face of the 
shortcomings of the Chinese, and in the consciousness of their 
inability to do that which is so easy to us, we have failed to 
take account of our own weaknesses, and in consequence we 
often impose duty where we should seek to share it. In too 
inany instances our Boards of Directors have become to us and 
to our mission circles not so much agencies of mutual service 
as courts of final appeal. Do not missionaries here on the field 
speak of Mission Boards as though these were the last words 
of the situation and their judgments and their preconceptions 
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all-compelling ? ‘here has in consequence of this arisen in 
the minds of the Chinese the idea of intended dominance on 
the part of Western ecclesiastical authorities, self-constituted 
as such. Our good becomes evil spoken of and an injustice 
done to our Christian brethren at home. Missionary workers 
will not escape from the dilemma into which this position 
drives them until both they and the Boards of Missions in 
Western lands. come to a full realization of the end Christian 
work throughout the world has in view and act in ‘pursuance 
of this. The controlling force in missionary work is not, and 
cannot be, the opinion of any foreign Board of Directors or 
any foreign representatives ; it must be the church which their 
work is intended to establish. The spirit of extraterritoriality 
within the church is a pressing danger to be avoided at all 
costs. Unless the heart and mind of the worker is kept intent 
upon the ideal of Christian service, the work is bound to fall 
a prey to the claims of the present opportunity at the expense 
of the final good. It becomes so easy to use foreign influence 
to score a temporary success... What the Kingdom of Christ 
is to be and to attain in the Empire of China it is surely not 
for any Western body to state. We are not law-givers, but the 
servants of a kingdom. If this fact is always kept in mind 
by Christian workers in this land, and if new missionaries 
coming into this mission field are imbued with this spirit and 
this ideal, it must follow that a new relationship will be 
engendered between the Chinese and foreign workers in the 
Christian church. There are many of us who are quite ready 
to give greater authority to our Chinese fellow-workers and to 
acknowledge whole-heartedly how much the future of the 
work depends upon them, and who are still not yet able to 
understand that our part and lot in the work is simply that of 


_ specially equipped fellow-labourers. Nor is it easy for us to 


realize that the trappings of the West, its culture and its social 
life, are truly things of less than no account in the uprising and 
accomplishment of the kingdom of Jesus Christ in this Eastern 
Empire... From our youth up we have so regarded the customs 
of Christendom as an inherent and: necesssary part of the ex- 
pression of Christian life, that the power of getting to the root 
of things is almost lost to us and we confuse in our conception 
of Christian life the accidental and the real to the detriment 
of our service. It is not simply a clearer idea of the essentials 
of Christian doctrine that we need in order to equip us more 
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perfectly for whole-hearted universal service ; it is truer under- 
standing of the essentials of life. Our scale is so often wrong 
and our methods in consequence ineffective and partial. When 
we have risen to the height of the Apostle as he urged upon 
the Christians of his day, ‘* Let the same disposition be in you 
which was in Christ Jesus. . . . He stripped Himself of His 
glory and took on Him the nature of a bond-servant by be- 
coming a man like other men;’’ then we have passed beyond 
the possibility of a discussion as to our unworthy dominance 
or loss of sympathy in missionary administration or of our 
national assertiveness, and the whole secret of Christian 
brotherhood and its triumphs lies open before us. As courtesy 
is not a matter of rules and deportment, but a question of 
the inner man, so this whole problem relates not simply to 
our habits and methods in our dealings with the Chinese 
who are our fellow-labourers and believers, but rather to 
our conception of the will of God and the service of Jesus 
Christ. Passing trials and difficulties, due to the imperfect 
attainment and natural failings both of ourselves and our 
Chinese brethren, are bound to appear; they are increasing 
before our eyes. The national aims and ideals of the Chinese are 
provocative of a self-assertion which is partly, and naturally, 
reactive from their former attitude of helpless dependence. 
Such difficulties will be met and will disappear only under 
the influence of a spirit which has learned in the mutual 
service of a Father Who is no respecter of persons, what are 
the duties and rights of all His children. 


=> 


In Vindication of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu 
Against some Strictures brought forward by the late Dr. Legge 
II. 
BY A. M. 


for believing that the Ch‘un-ch‘iu was manipulated by 
Confucius, we had to enquire whether the Tso-ch‘uen 
might have been known to Mencius. We found that 
the evidence was scanty and more or less contradictory, but 
the reader will have seen that in the present writer's opinion 
it tends on the whole in favour of its having been written 
towards the close of the reign of Wei Leih, or very soon after. 


lil our first paper, in order to show that there is no reason 
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This provisional date may seem to be too narrow in view of 
the uncertainty of almost every point. But even that would 
not be narrow enough finally to determine Tso-shi’s position 
as a historian. A few years of more certainty either way | 
would make his position much clearer. As it is, we may — 
either say boldly that he was a contemporary with the later 
years of Confucius, and was a young man of about 35 
when the sage died, and lived to be 90; or we may think 
that he was altogether of a later generation, but may have 
known those who knew Confucius. In this case the passage 
which we have quoted from his account of the Sung Conference 
would suggest that the material for his commentary had been 
already more or less collected by others. Or, finally, that. 
when he was grown up, those who knew Confucius had all 
passed away. Here then we must leave it, noting only that, 
at the best, Tso-shi can have been contemporary with only 
a very few of the years upon which he writes; whereas the 
classic itself remains an original and contemporary authority 
upon the whole period, written not by one man, but by a 
succession of official historiographers as the events happened. 
Its vindication is already made, and there can be little doubt, 
when the text and the commentary are in direct contradiction, 
which is the better authority. There is, however, something 
still to be considered with regard to the commentary when it 
is not in opposition to the text, which may decide us upon 
inany moot points. 

Tso-shi never tells us where he obtained his information ; 
he sometimes says that certain documents were despatched on 
such and such an occasion and quotes them, but they are 
part of his narratives, as a speech might be, and he does not 
inform us of his immediate authorities. His quoting these 


. documents ts not proof that he saw the originals, and with 


his inveterate habit of on almost every occasion professing to 
quote the exact words of his dramatis personze, cannot but cast 
suspicion upon his quotation of documents. That he had 
documents may be taken for granted, but of what value were 
they? Dr. Legge thinks that he derived much of his informa- 
tion from the archives of the various States. This is quite 
possible, but. if those archives were like the Annals of Lu, 
their assistance to him would only be in supplying dates to 
the more important events; whereas Tso’s value to us lies 
almost entirely in his detail. Though Dr. Legge is not very 
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precise on this point, he seems to maintain that ‘T'so-shi ob- 
tained even the details of his narrative from local and original 
documents, In support of this the Doctor instances the dif- 
fereuce between some dates as given by the text and the com- 
mentary. 

To put his argument as clearly and as strongly as we can, 
it is as follows :— : 

Under the Hsia dynasty the year began almost midway 
between the winter solstice and the spring equinox’. In the 
Ch‘un-ch ‘iu period it began earlier. The change was not made 
by arbitrary decree, but from want of scientific kuowledge 
which insufficiently provided for intercalation; this is shown 
by its having come about gradually. In the year B. C. 719, 
the third of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu, there was an eclipse on the first 
day of the second moon, which Dr. Chalmers has identified 
with the one which occurred on February 14th of that year ; 
the year then must have begun in the middle of January, or 
on the first new moon after the winter solstice. This appears 
to have been the rule ; according to Dr. Chalmers’ tables the 
first time that the year began before the solstice was in B. C. 
686, but this beginning did not become the regular thing until 
about half a century later. By the time of Confucius the 
year was usually begun two months earlier than it apparently 
did in more ancient times; he preferred the older and more 
natural custom if indeed he did not positively recommend its 
adoption’. 

This suggests to Dr. Legge that, when the Royal anthor- 
ity was so much decayed, some of the feudatory States, feeling 
_the inconvenience, and even absurdity, of calling November— 
to take an extreme case—the beginning of spring, may have 
reverted to the older and more natural practice. He thinks 
that it can be shown from the Tso-ch‘uen that the States 
Ch‘eng, Chin and Ch‘i actually did so. He quotes only one 
instance from Ch‘eng; Tso-shi tells us that in B.C. 719 the 
people of Ch‘eng ‘‘in the fourth month, carried off the wheat 


1. This perhaps cannot be absolutely proved from the Hsia documents, 
but Shu-ching I. iii. 4 calls the spring equinox ‘‘mid-spring.’’ There is 
nothing to be said for the later Chinese theory of ‘‘three proper beginnings 
of the year.’”” The = jE of Shu-ching III. ii. 3 (cf. 1V. vi. 3) cannot have 
this meaning if written at that time. What is called the Hsia beginning, i.e., 
in the second moon after the solstice, may have been in vogue until far into 
the Chou dynasty; at all events the Ch unt-ch‘iu shows that when the dynasty 
had run half its course it still began the new year after the solstice, 

2. See Analects XV. x. | 
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of Wan.’’' But this was the year which we have seen to have 
begun in the middle of January; its fourth month would go 
well into May, so that an expedition leaving Ch‘eng towards 
the end of that month, according to the royal calendar, might 
do what it is said to have done. With regard to Chin and 
Ch‘i, he quotes two and one passages respectively ;? in these 
three T’so-shi dates the events two mouths earlier than the 
text does. Dr. Legge also quotes two other instances from 
Chin in which the text says ‘‘spring,’’ but the commentary 
has the twelfth month of the preceding year,’ which may 
again have been a difference of two months. It is thought that 
these cases, six in all, show that the states of Ch‘eng, Chin 
and Ch‘i began their year according to the Hsia custom, or 
two months later than the royal calendar of Chou. The 
theory has its difficulties. We might not be surprised if the 
rulers of Ch‘u, who had already usurped the title of king, had 
also claimed the peculiarly royal prerogative of fixing the 
calendar, but why should Ch‘eng, Chin and Ch‘i do so? It 
will be noticed that five of the six cases are drawn from the 
period when the normal beginning of the year was still after 
the winter solstice, and if these states reformed their calendar 
so as to begin the year two months after the royal new year, 
they did not adopt the custom of Hsia, which was only one 
month later than the then Chou custom ; indeed they must 
have begun it at the vernal equinox. Again, the theory either 
supposes that ‘I'so-shi, out of the innumerable instances in 
which he gives dates, obtained his information directly from 
Ch‘eng, Chin and Ch‘i in only these six, or else that it was 
his general plan to change the dates agreeably to the royal 
calendar, but forgot to do so in these places! Now in one of 
them (V. xi. 1), Tso-shi himself explains that the late date of 
its text is because the notice from Chin arrived at that time 
in Lu; it is quite possible that this is only a guess on his 
part in order to account for the difference, but it clearly 
shows that he was not conscious of there being two calendars, 
and yet the instance is quoted as an example of it. Moreover 
if the difference was merely in numbering the months, the 
cycle day ought still to be the same, but in another of them 
(VI. xiv. 9), ‘T'so-shi gives also a different day ; there is there- 


1. See Legge’s Edit., p. 13. 
2. See Ch‘un-ch‘iu, V. x. 3; XV. 13 and VI. xiv. 9. 
3. See Ch‘un-ch‘iu, V. v. 1; xi. 1 (note). 
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fore an error in one or other of the authorities with regard 
to the day, and if so the mouth also may be wrong. Again, 
were the discrepancy always the same we might allow some 
weight to the argument, but there are about twice as many 
instances occurring in the same States in which Tso-shi gives 
the months either later or only one month earlier than the 
text’. What sort of a calendar was used here? Once again, 
by a similar argument, it might be shown that even royal Lu 
had renounced the Chou calendar !? | 

According to Dr. Legge there was still another calendar in 
use. He says: ‘‘In Sung, where the descendants of the kings 
of Shang held sway, they naturally followed the calendar of 
Shang. Thus in I. vi. 4. an army of Sung appears as taking 
Ch‘ang-koh in winter, while Tso says that it did so in the 
autumn. And so in the Shoo V. viii. containing the charge 
of the Viscount of Wei on his appointment to be the first duke 
of Sung, it would appear from par. 1 that authority is given to 
him to use all the institutions of his ancestors.’’* Dr. Legge’s 
meaning here must be the opinion which was held by the 
Han writers, that each dynasty arbitrarily changed the begin- 
ning of the year, but he himself has shown, quite correctly, 
that they did not do so; the change came about gradually, 
and until well on in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period, and even after 
the time of the expedition in question, the Chou beginning 
was only one month before the Hsia, and there is no room for 
a specific Shang calendar at all. It would have been better 
to have said that the difference in this case may also have 
been one of two months, and to have included Sung among 
_ the reformers. | 

An apology is almost due to the reader for having dwelt 
upon this subject at such length. It is Dr. Legge’s principal 
argument, though probably not his principal reason, for placing 


the ‘T'so-ch‘nen upon an equality with the Ch‘un-ch‘iu. His — 


real reason for doing so would appear to be ‘T'so-shi’s copious- 
ness and wealth of detail. They have used this obvious feature 
of his work as a reason for thinking that he wrote during 
the time of the Chou dynasty when material was abundant. 
He must have travelled widely through the feudal States and 
gathered much information, but it was not therefore all of it 
I. “See Ch‘un-ch‘iu IT. xv. 5; VIII. iii. 12; x. 5; xviii. 1; UX. ii. 43 vi. 

8; X. xii. 5; xvii. 4; XII. ii. 35 v. 1; viii. 2. 
2. Ditto II. vii. 2-3, and VI. ii. 4; ef. Tso-ch‘uen in loc. 
3. Legge’s Proleg. to Ch‘un-chiu, p. 98 
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historical. As a textual writer he frames many rules for the 
elucidation of the classic which have met with the ridicule of 
the Chinese ;' was he more trustworthy as a historical critic ? 
His simple faith in the numerous prognostications which he 
records, and his fondness for marvellous events, prepare us 
to think that he was credulous and uncritical. To our present 
day thinking his very copiousness tells against him. On some 
important events his material fails him and as an honest man 
he is silent, but in most of the involved transactions of a 
dozen States, as a credulous man he finds no mysteries. This 
is scarcely a virtue in belles-lettres; in history it is a vice. 
With all his copiousness Tso-shi probably not once gives two 
sides of a question, or even qualifies his statements by ‘they 
say’ or ‘perhaps.’ With him there would be no puzzle about 
the Casket Letters, and we should have had, what indeed we 
should so much like to have, a readable account of Runny- 
meade with all Langton’s haughtiness and John’s peevishness. 
Many historians have claimed the privilege of putting the 
arguments which were probably used in public council into 
the form of verbal reports, but Tso-shi goes much further 
- this ; besides the Thucydidean speeches in public, which 
may after all have been reported by many, he professes to give 
the exact words of private conversation and secret cabal of 
centuries ago*. In reading it we are delighted, but after re- 
flecting upon it we are incredulous, wondering what State 
Annal, or even family record, would commit this to writing. 
He enjoyed a good tale, knew how to tell it, and like a bon 
raconteur could not resist telling it even though it might 
lead him into difficulties. Thus he somewhere hears a deli- 
cious morceau from Chin about the last illness of the marquis 
which, though gruesome enough, is one of the most humorous 


‘in the book®, But, unfortunately, it implies that the marquis’ 
' illness was a long one, whereas the classic says that he 


died immediately after returning from a military expedition ; 
he therefore explains that the leader of the expedition was the 
son who had been raised to the marquisate by the father 
whilst on his death-bed. Chinese critics rightly reject this 


1. A writer of the late Ming dynasty, quoted by Dr. Legge (p. 27), says 


- of him *‘ His record of events is very much to be relied upon ; but as to every 


ten of his devices to explain the style of the classic, he is sure to be mistaken 
in five or six of them.’’ 
2. Instance the intrigues in-Ch‘eng in the very first year of the Ch‘un- 
ch‘iu. 
3. See Legge’s Edit., p. 374. 
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incredible statement, but with it the entire account of the 
marquis’ illness falls to the ground ; it is gossip. 

We must now allude to some particular cases in which 
Tso-shi is in contradiction with the classic. In some of them 
he is undoubtedly right. ‘The principal ones are cases of 

regicide. In the earlier part of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu several princes 
of the house of Lu are said simply to have ‘‘ died,’’ but T'so-shi 
convinces us that they were murdered. Having found him in 
these early pages to be a safer guide than the text, it is per- 
haps natural to rely upon him afterwards, but it is not logical. 
At the risk of having again to apologize to the reader, we 
will quote all that concerns Lu in three consecutive years, 
B.C. 661-659; the passages will also serve as an example of 
the unemotional nature of the records in the classic. ‘In the 
autumu, in the seventh month, at Kwei-ssif, the prince Ya 
died. In the eighth month at Kwei-hai the duke (Chuang) 
died in the State chamber. In winter the teuth month, at 
Chi-wei, the (duke’s) son Pan died. Prince Ch‘ing-fu went to 
Ch‘i. ...’? The next year’s record is: ‘‘It was (duke Ming’s) 
first year, the spring, the king’s first mouth. . . In the summer, 
in the sixth month, at Sin-yu, we buried our ruler, duke 
Chuang. In the autumn the duke made a covenant with the 
marquis of Ch‘i at Loh-ku. The officer Chi came back to Lu. 
In winter, Chung-sun of Ch‘i came.’’ The following year 
has: *.... in the summer, in the fifth month, at I-yu, the 
fortunate /¢ sacrifice was offered to duke Chuang. In the 
autumn in the eighth month, the duke died. In the ninth 
month the (dowager) duchess, lady Chiang, withdrew to Chu. 
Prince Ch‘ing-fu fled to Keu. In winter the officer Kao of 
Ch‘i came and made a covenant....’’' The above is an 
average example of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu, supposed to have been 
compiled for the purpose of frightening evil-doers into the 
right way. It is not very vivid. The matter is as economical 
of facts as the language is of words. ‘The Prince Ch‘ing-fu left 
the country twice, he must therefore have come back from his 
first journey ; the officer Chi came back, and therefore he must 
have gone. ‘This is about all that we can read into the text. 
It is provocative of legends; almost anything might be in- 
vented without contradicting such bare statements. T'so-shi 
tells us that Duke Chuang on his death-bed wanted to make 


1. See Ch‘un-ch‘iu IV. xxxii.; V. i. and ii, The portions not quoted con- 
cern other States. 
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his oldest son, Pan, his heir; the duke’s brother, Chi, pro- 
mised to support Pan to the death. Another brother, Ch‘ing- 
fu, was urged -by the duchess, with whom he had an intrigue, 
to seize the power for himself; he was supported by yet 
another brother, Ya. Chi therefore sent Ya a cup of poison 
with the message that if he drank it his posterity should be 
made into a great clan, but, if not, he and they should be cut 
off. Ya took the poison and when the duke died Pan was 
declared, but before the year closed Ch‘ing-fu succeeded in 
doing away with him, whereupon Chi fled the State. Ch‘ing- 
fu, not venturing yet to proclaim himself, put up another of 
Chuang’s sons, who became Duke Min. This ruler’s mother 
was the dowager’s sister, a lady of the house of Ch‘i; the 
marquis of Ch‘i, a powerful prince and neighbour to Lu, was 
Min’s uncle ; he now interfered, and Ch‘ing-fu was obliged to 
go to Ch‘i to explain matters. The result of the negotiations 
was that the officer Chi was allowed to return to Lu; he was, 
however, unable to protect the young duke who, when the 
time came, was also done away with by Ch‘ing-fu; but this 
man and his paramour, the dowager duchess, found Lu too 
hot for them, and they had both eventually to flee. Such, 
with many graphic details, is T’so’s explanation of the text, 
and, without placing implicit reliance upon any single parti- 
cular, we believe him when he tells us that the deaths of the 
princes Ya and Pan and the Duke Min were really murders. 
We do so not because he is fuller than the text, but because 
the text being the State Annals of Lu is a prejudiced witness, 
and its own account of the succession of deaths and flights 
shows that something was going on ; the difference between the 
accounts of the deaths of Dukes Chuang and Min also is no- 
table ; the text not telling us that the latter died as we should 

. say ‘in his bed’ is almost equivalent to saying that his death 
was not natural. All this is explained by Tso, who yet does 
not absolutely contradict the text. 

According to Tso-shi what in the classic are simply called 
the deaths of some other rulers of Lu were also really murders. 
The case of Duke Huan is much on a par with that of Min, 
and we accept Tso’s account of it; but in the case of Yin 
there is nothing in the text to give itself away except again 

A that the place of death is not given. All this very closely 
4 affects the credibility of the records. That they should slur 
3 , over the manner of these deaths is not surprising. The records 
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were intimately connected with the announcements made in 
the ancestral temples; a new ruler, or his supporters, could 
not go before his ancestors with the confession of having 
murdered one of their descendants. The principal object of 
a chronicle is to give dates; the demise of a ruler, and the 
date of it were the important facts, and these are truly re- 
corded. 

When we come to regicides in other States we are upon 
different ground. The Annals of Lu might be, and therefore 
ought to be, as independent a witness as Tso could be. It is 
true that they would be influenced perhaps more than he by 
the official records sent from the various States, but there is 
almost conclusive evidence that they were not wholly bound 
by them. They give the names of four regicides who, by the 
murders which they committed, came to the rule in their 
State;' two of these were particularly infamous in being also 
parricides. It appears to have been de rigeur that when a new 
ruler succeeded he should send notice of his predecessor’s 
decease to the other States: in these cases the death and the 
succession would probably be sent together ; but we can hardly 
suppose that these men branded themselves as murderers any 
more than that a marquis of Lu would do so. The famous 
case from Ch‘i, when three historiographers in succession pre- 
ferred death rather than falsify the records,* shows the immense 
pressure which was brought to bear upon their office. - Such 
pressure we may suppose in such cases to have been usual, but 
we can hardly think it to have been usual for historiographers 
to maintain their honesty to such lengths; nor in that case 
did the successor’s own name appear as the murderer. The 
annalists of Lu therefore must have sought independent infor- 
mation. 

The classic gives at least twenty-five cases of regicide in 
States other than Lu. ‘Two of these, both from Ch‘u, are dis- 
puted by Tso-shi as not being strictly murder, but suicide 
brought about by rebellion,’ and another of them Tso says 
was accidental.‘ Whilst Tso exculpates three people charged 
with regicide, he adds three others to the list. Thus out of a 
total of twenty-eight cases, the two authorities agree as to 


See Ch‘un-ch‘iu III. viii. 5; VI. i. 10; xiv. 9; LX. xxx. 2. 
. Legge’s Edit., p. 514. . 

. See Ch‘un-ch‘iu VI. i. 10; X. xiii. 2. 

, Ditto X. xix. 2. 

. Ditto VIII. ii. 4; iv. 8. 
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the fact of murder in twenty-two, and disagree in six. In 
these twenty-two cases in which there is agreement as to the 
fact, there is disagreement as to the guilty person in three ;' 
to which may be added six others said by the classic to have 
been by ‘‘the people’’ or by ‘‘the State,’’? but of these T'so- 
shi gives the actual perpetrators of five, and, if we accept his 
account, two at least ought not to have been ascribed to the 
public. Of the twenty-two cases then in which both agree as 
to the. fact of murder, there are only five in which they dis- 
agree in ascribing the guilt. 

All murderers do not leave their guilt patent to the 
world. Was William Rufus murdered ? Was Godwine guilty 
of the Atheling’s death? We should have very different 
accounts from two writers who, obliged to take one side or the 
other, merely give us their conclusions. The proportion of 
disagreement in our authorities is not more than we inight 
expect from those troublous times when State murders were 
not judicially enquired into or discussed in shoals of publica- 
tions. 

Dr. Legge is entitled to his opinion that Tso-shi is the 
better authority, but he is not entitled to say that the facts 
must have been so notorious that a contradictory entry in the 
Annals proves that the writer ‘‘had no reverence for truth in 
history,’? and to emphasize his statement by adding ‘‘I may 


say no reverence without any modification.’’® 


In bringing this charge of wilful falsification, he very 
rightly felt the necessity of seeking for a motive, and found 
it in hatred of rebellion and a determination to lay the 
guilt of all the results of rebellion however remote upon — 
the head of the prime mover. ‘On this four points may be 
noticed. | 
1. In at least two of the cases which he specially quotes, 
T'so-shi, whose account he accepts as true, distinctly rules 
rebellion out. ‘The unfortunate prince of Hsti, whilst nursing 
his sick father, gave him a wrong medicine by mistake, which 
resulted in his death. The prime minister, Chao Tun, of 
Chin, had to serve a master who was as cruel as a man as 
he was worthless as a ruler; he made several attempts upon 


his minister’s life which were borne with patience ; at length, 
1. See Ch‘un-ch‘iu VIII. ii. 4; iv. 3; X. vi. 8. 
2. Ditto VI. xvi. 7; xviii. 3; VIII. xviii. 2; xxxi. 7 and VI. xviii. 9 with 
X. xxviii. 2. 
3. Legge’s Proleg., p. 50. 
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after a brutal attack by the marquis whilst sitting with him 
at table, Chao Tun had to flee; he had not reached the frontier 
when he heard that his brother, less submissive than himself, 
had attacked the marquis and slain him ; he therefore returned 
and, resuming his administration, proclaimed the legal heir, 
but made no attempt to punish his brother. Such is ‘Tso- 
shi’s account of these two cases. The Ch‘un-ch‘iu says that 
both the prince of Hsii and Chao Tun murdered his ruler. 
We should naturally suppose that the different accounts were 
due to different information, but not so Dr. Legge, who, un- 
able to imagine that there can have been two opinions, so 
implicit is his reliance upon Tso-shi, thinks that these two 
men were pilloried in the classic simply because they were 
the cause, both the innocent, and one only the remote. cause, 
of their ruler’s death. 

2. Men who, according to ‘I'so-shi, were undoubtedly 
guilty, escape condemnation in the classic. ‘The marquis Hsi 
of Ch‘eng for his obstinacy and cruelty was murdered by his 
officer Tzii-ssti, who gave out that he had died of fever, and 
the classic accepts the report’. Prince Wei of Ch‘u hears that 
his viscount is ill; he hastens to the capital, with his own 
hands strangles him in his bed, kills his two sons and usurps 
the State. If any man ought to have been branded as a re- 
gicide it was Wei, yet the classic merely says that the viscount 
died”. | 

3. In some instances the classic seems to justify rebellion. 
We have instanced six cases in which it says that regicide was 
committed either by the State or by the people. According to 
-Tso-shi the prompters of the rebellion and the murderers of 
the prince were known, and in each case the victim was 
notoriously a bad ruler; we cannot then but look: upon the 
form of entry as condemnatory rather of the prince than of the 
rebels. To return again, in this connection, to the case of 
Chao Tun ; Tso-shi there quotes Confucius’ remarks justifying 
the condemnation of the minister upon the technical ground 
that as he had not actually left the State he was still respon- 
sible for its government. But Confucius very clearly expresses 
his sympathy with Chao Tun and regrets that he could not 
also be technically cleared of responsibility, and exclaims, 
‘‘Alas! if he had crossed the border he would have escaped 


1. See Ch‘un-ch‘iu IX. vii. 10. 
2. Ditto X. i. 11. 
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it.” The annalists of Lu may have had a like sympathy in 
their legality. 

4. If the theory that rebels are responsible for all the 
consequences of their act is taught by the classic, it, in the 
saine way, teaches that princes are also responsible. ‘The son 
of the duke of Sung, according to Tso, was falsely accused of 
being about to rebel; his father threw him into prison, where 
he committed suicide, and the father, learning the truth, took 
velgeance upon the accuser. The Ch‘un-ch‘iu tells us that 
the duke of Sung put his son to death’. 

According to Tso-shi the verdict given in the text of 
the classic is sometimes innocent when it should have been 
guilty, in others it is guilty when it should have been not 
guilty, and again in others it is guilty against the wrong 
person. We should expect to find, as we have found, con- 
siderable difficulty in ascribing these various forms of supposed 
falsification to a single political motive. Not only in the 
lesser matters of expression, but also in the greater matter 
of fact, the classic betrays no political bias and insinuates no 
blame or praise; it is unimpassioned almost to a want of 
human “feeling, but its want of feeling is a certificate to its 
truthfulness. It remains to ascribe these differences of state- 
ment to what is after all the natural reason, to suppose, that 
is, a difference in evidence, or a different capacity for weighing 
evidence. It is for the historian to investigate each point 
separately. Doubtless ‘Tso-shi should be allowed due weight, 
especially in the affairs of Iu, and it should equally be re- 
membered that the annalists of Lu had primarily the official 
notice from the various States, which would probably be follow- 
ed unless notoriously known to be false. But we must demur 
to Dr. Legge’s opinion when he says: ‘‘If we find the state- 


‘ments of the text and of the commentary in matters of history 


irreconcilable, the most natural course would seem to be to 
decide in favour of the latter.’ If the dilemma be put in this 
bare form, we can only say that to a serious historian of the 
present century the most natural course would be to give the 
older authority, whose source of information we know to be orig- 
inal documents, very great weight against the later authority, 
whose source of information we do not know, and who every- 
where shows himself to have been credulous and uncritical. 


1. Ch‘un-ch‘iu IX, xxvi. 6. 
2. Legge’s Proleg., p. 34. 
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Again we must demur when we are further told that if 
the text of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu be preferred as a historical author- 
ity to that of the commentary ‘‘there is then of course an 
end to all study of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period... From the work of 
Confucius (sic) confessedly we learn nothing of interest, and 
now the relations of Tso, which are so rich in detail, are not 
credited ; the two centuries and a half become blank.’ In 
the first place, it does not follow that because we prefer the 
text, the commentary is wholly discredited. In the second 
place, that text is not so barren of interest. We may not turn 
to it for amusement as we might to Tso-shi, but it is full of 
information to the student who knows how to use it. In it we 
have fixed dates which after all are the foundations of history; 
we have the decline of the royal authority clearly shown; we 
have the growth of the leading States given step by step, and 
their boundaries with fair precision; we have their groupings 
into the northern and southern alliances with all their chang- 
ing aspects; we have evidence of their internal disorganization 
resulting from the power falling into the hands of the great 
families ; we have the principal battles with their victors ; we 
have the succeeding holders of the pa-ship and at least the 
names of the leading men in each State; we have accounts of 
the continuous but lessening struggles with the aborigines, 
with the emergence from barbarism of the new States along 
the coast; and this suggests how mucli we have lost in not 
having also the annals of Ch‘u and Chin; we have accounts 
of the State religion. What we do not find in the Ch‘un-ch ‘iu 
is principally any light upon the habits and beliefs of the 
people; it is here, we venture to think, that the chief value 
of the T'so-ch‘uen lies. Surely the work which gives us all 
that we have in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu of a time so remote, should 
not be thought barren of interest. It is aggravatingly brief, 
and much further research is required to make even the out- 
line of the history quite plain, but the foundation is here. 
The Ch‘un-ch‘iu is the pivot upon which all other authorities 
of the period turn and the test by which we try their truth. 


1. Legge’s Proleg., p. 39. 
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Zn Memoriam.—Dr. D. L. Anderson. 


EV. David Lawrence Anderson, D.D., was born in Summer- 
hill,S.C., U.S. A., February 4th, 1850. He waseducated at 
Washington-Lee University during the time that Gen. Robert 
E. Lee was president of that institution. In his early 
manhood he had a position as bookkeeper in the office of the 

Atlanta Constitution, the leading daily paper in the Southern States. 

Quitting this remunerative position, he joined the North Georgia 

Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 

became a Methodist itinerant preacher. His abilities as preacher 

and administrator soon became manifest, and after serving four or 
five years in some of the important charges in the bounds of his 
conference, he was appointed Presiding Elder of the Dahlonega 

District. It was while he was in charge of this district that he 

offered to go as a missionary to China. He was accepted by the 

Board of Missions and appointed to the field of his choice in 1882, 

and reached China, with his wife, in October of the same year. 

After living one year in Nansiang he went to Soochow, where he 

spent the rest of his missionary life. 

"During the first ten years of his residence in Soochow he was 
Presiding Elder of the Soochow District. In 1894 he was led to 
open a day-schooi for boys and young men at Kung Hang in 
Soochow. In the six years that this school was conducted by Dr. 
Anderson it was attended by many of the boys and young men 
from the best families in the city. 

In 1899 the Southern Methodist Mission resolved to undertake 
a forward movement in our educational work, and after consulta- 
tion with Dr. W. R. Lambuth, Secretary of the Board of Missions, 
who was visiting the missions in the East that year, it was 
decided to take steps to establish an institution of higher learning 
in Soochow which should ultimately grow into a university. A 
Board of Trustees was elected by the Mission, and Dr. Anderson 
was appointed president of the iustitution that it was proposed to 
establish. The school at Kung Hang was moved into the build- 
ings that had been occupied by the Buffington Institute, which thus 
became the foundation of the Soochow University. In 1900 Dr. 
Anderson went to America to raise funds for the work he had 


‘ ‘undertaken, and at a great missionary meeting, held in New 


Orleans, under the inspiring addresses of Bishop Galloway and 
others more than $50,000, gold, was raised for the purpose. Since 
that time other amounts have been contributed by friends in the 
home land, making a sum total of over $100,000, gold, that have 
been spent on building and equipment for the university. Dr. 
Anderson, together with those who have been associated with him, 
have been able to secure and lay out a beautiful campus of some 
seven acres inside the S. E. gate of the city of Soochow and erect 
thereon a number of fine buildings, including the main univer- 
sity building, dormitories, professors’ residences, etc. Soochow 
University has now become well known throughout China and is 
to-day one of the important factors in the educational situation in 


China. 
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In the midst of the work of perfecting his far-reaching plans 
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for this institution Dr. Anderson was suddenly cut down. We do 
not understand it. We cannot spare him. We can only bow in 
submission to the will of the Master Workman, in whose hands are 
all the work and all the workmen, and pray Him to teach us the 
lesson that He would have us learn and to raise up some one to 
fill the place that is thus made vacant. 

Dr. Anderson died of pneumonia after an illness of two weeks 
at his home in Soochow, February 16, 1911. The end was in 
peace. He knew that his work was done. Shortly before his 
death he raised himself up in his bed and took one last longing 
look at the University building and said: ‘‘My work is finished. 
Younger men will have to take it up and carry it on.’’ A splendid 
man, a wise cotusellor, and an indefatigable worker has gone from 


us. I loved him as a brother during the nearly thirty years that 


we worked together. 


I shall miss him more than words can tell. 


He leaves a wife, three sons and a daughter to mourn their 
irreparable loss. But they sorrow not as others who have no hope. 


A. P. PARKER. 


— 
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CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ON 
FEDERATION 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DeAR Sik: Ou behalf of the 
committee appointed by the 
Centenary Couference to further 
federation and comity we desire 
to aunounce to those who may 
be interested or concerned in the 
work of federation that the 
executive of this committee has 
requested Dr. T. Cochrane, of 
the Union Medical College, Pe- 
king, to act in its behalf during 
a forthcoming journey which he 
will be making to many of the 
missionary centres of this Em- 
pire. Dr. Cochrane is already 
a member of the Federation and 
Comity Committee and is well 
kuown in connection with the 
inauguration of this work, espe- 
cially in the province of Chibli. 
We hope therefore that he may 
be instrumental iu forwarding 
the aims of federation in its 


efforts towards Union in mission- 
ary work and would ask that 
the secretaries and officers of 
Provincial Federation Councils 
and others who are working for 
the progress of federation will 
eudeavour to arrange meetings 
and interviews for Dr. Cochrane 
during bis visits to their centres. 
We are, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. W. STEVENSON, Chairman. 
NELSON Biron, Secretary. 


CALVERT SYSTEM 
To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR Sik: In an article writ- 
teu for the RECORDER, Novem- 
ber, 190y, entitled ‘‘A New 
Solution of an Old Problem,’’ 
reference was made to the Calvert 
School System of Baltimore, 


Md., as a good solution of the 

problem of education for isolated 

children. I wish to state here, 
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for the benefit of those who 
may have overlooked the article, 
that the books and materials 
for second year’s work for our 
daughter, age six, have been 
secured and half the year’s work 
accomplished. Though it is best 
to test the course some time before 
recommending it further, I feel 
satisfied, as far as my expericnce 
has gone, there could be nothing 
more suitable for pupil and in- 
structor as well. It isa school 
for both. Have written these 
few lines hoping others too may 
reap the benefit of the system. 


Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. KATHRINE NOWACK. 


THE NEXT CHINESE DICTIONARY 
To the Editor of 
Tue CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: I trust Dr. Mac- 
Gillivray’s suggestions in the 
December RECORDER, p. 806, 
may soon bear fruit, viz., ‘ That 
it would be better for a large 
syndicate of collaborateurs to get 
out the next Chiuese dictionary.’’ 

It will be well to bear in mind 
that if the syndicate is too large 
it will be unwieldly and slow, 
and also that at the rate new 
words are coming into use at 
present a few more years will 
necessitate additions on a large 
scale if the dictionary is to be 
of permanent value. If the Com- 
mercial Press can publish a book 
of ‘‘ nearly 600 pages, 9% x 6%, 
well printed and strongly bound 
in stiff boards and half leather 
for $2.50 (RECORDER, p. 597),’’ 
the proposed dictionary ought to 
be put on the market much below 
the usual price of these books 
and so command a /arger sale. 

I would suggest that whatever 
system of Romauisation is used 
(Wade’s, C.I.M., Standard, etc.), 
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the one adopted by the Imperial 
postal service be added ; for, 
although it may be ‘‘ merely a 
haphazard collection of peculiar 
spellings of Chinese words’’ 
(January RECORDER, p.52), yet it 
has doubtle:s come tostay. The 
sooner we recognise this the bet- 
ter for all concerned. Like all 
previous attempts it will have 
its revisions, but these will not be 
accomplished within the next 
year or so. 

Would the present cempilers 
be willing to drop their own 


_ private efforts and combine for 


the good of the community, or 
will it be necessary for others 
to take up this work who have 


no particular ‘‘ axe to grind ?’’ 


I remain, 
Yours, etc., 


E. 


“SUN TZU ON THE ART OF WAR” 
To the Editor of 
‘* THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sirk : In your last issue Mr. 
Lionel Giles replies to my review 
of his book ‘‘Sun Tzu on the 
Art of War;’’ a review which 
appeared in the RECORDER for 
June, 1910. Mr. Giles professes 
to be amused at my argument 
that #f might mean ‘‘an axiom’’ 
or ‘‘a principle’’ because the 
construction of the character is 
from ‘‘ ten,” the perfect number, 
and ‘‘words,’’ signifying ‘‘a 
perfect expression.’’ Mr. Giles 
says: ‘‘Atany rate the most an- 
cient Chinese dictionary, the 
Shuo Wen, knows nothing of 
any such derivation.’’ Strangely 
enough I was quoting from the 
Shuo Wen when I gave the 
derivation referred to. I did, 
indeed, say that Kang-hsi was 
my authority, but the sentence 
is quoted in that dictionary from 
the Shuo Wen. The whole 
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sentence reads ‘‘ & 
AF hh + &. 
m ‘As the 
Wen says, to collect, to calculate, 
from words and ten. Hsii says 


ten is the perfect number of- 


things.’’ I need not prolong the 
argument, for I find that Mr. 
Giles himself says in one of his 
notes Af ‘‘ denotes the seven con- 
siderations.’’ Now if #f can 
mean a ‘‘ consideration” it may 
well mean a ‘‘ principle.’’ The 
difference is not worth con- 
troversy. 

Mr. Giles asks, ‘‘ Has J. D. 
never heard of such a thing as a 
phonetic compound ? In this case 
the - appears to m: to be almost 
certainly a mere phonetic without 
any influence on the meaning of 
the character.’’ I may assure Mr. 
Giles I had heard of such a thing 
as a phonetic compound before 
I had been as many days as I 
have now been years studying 
the Chinese language. I have 
learned, too, that when the com- 
pouent parts of a character are 
selected for their phonetic value 
such characters are described in 
the dictionary as J— i ‘‘ pho- 
netic symbolization,’’ but when 
the construction of the character 
indicates its meaning the descrip- 
tion is indicated mean- 
ing.’’, If Mr. Giles will turn to 
his Shuo Wen again he will see 
that #f comes under the latter 
category. He is therefore entire- 
lv in the wroug when he says the 
++ has no influence on the mean- 
ing of the character. It is just 
for its influence on the meaning 
that it is placed where it is. 

Mr. Giles admits that he was 
wrong in saying that # was the 
antecedent of the second 7 in 
the sentence which we were dis- 
cussing. He does uot yet see that 
it is this error which makes the 
passage a ‘‘ vexed’’ one to him. 
For Z is the object of the verb 
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*é, and it is plain that if we 
do not know the object of the 
verb in a sentence we do not 
know what that sentence means. 
If we arrange the sentences in 
parallel lines we shall see that 
the grammatical construction of 
the first two lines is identical, and 
that the translation I made gives 
the natural sense of the passage, 
while any other simply leads us 
into a dense fog. ‘I‘he passage 
in question is : 


Mr. Giles says correctly that the 
object of the first is #, 
“the art of war’’ (from the 
opening sentence 
HH). This, then, is the subject 
of discussion, and we are told 
that we are to ‘‘ $R’’ it by means 
of (LJ), the five (#) ‘‘ constant 
factors.” Now @§ certainly means 
the straight threads, or warp, in 
a web. Those who have seen 
a weaver set his web will ap- 
preciate the beauty of the allu- 
sion in the use of this character 
here. As the warp determines 
the length, breadth and texture 
of the cloth:—is, in fact, the 
foundation of the web; so the 
‘* five constant factors’’ alluded 
to are to be the foundation 
(‘* fondements de l’art militaire,’’ 
according to Pére Amiot) on 
which is to be woven the fabric 
of the plan of campaign. 

The translation of the second 
line must follow the same rule 
as the first. We are to ‘‘ #”’ 
it by means of the (seven) jf 
‘*considerations,’’ Mr. Giles says; 
—he cannot make the character 
mean ‘‘plan’’ here in spite of 
his argument. ‘* Principles’’ ac- 
cording to Captain Calthrop; 
a trifling difference enough. 
from JK ‘‘ wood’’ and % ‘‘cross- 
ed’’ means ‘‘crosswise’’ and, 
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following the analogy of our first 
line, it is surely plain that the 
author is telling us that as the 
five constant factors are the warp 
of the fabric of our plan of cam- 
paign so the ‘‘ seven principles’’ 
are the weft, or further develop- 
ment of that plan. 

The last line is equally clear ; 
it is ‘‘search out its circum- 
stances.’’ That is, while these 
‘‘factors’’ and ‘‘principles,’’ are 
the rules on which the plan of 
campaign is based they are not 
to be adhered to in a rigid and 
wooden way, but the ‘ circum- 
stances’’ of each separate con- 


tingency have to be considered — 


and the principles, above stated, 
applied to it in a_ reasonable 
and flexible manner. Now, Sir, 
this appears to me to be good 
sense, good Chinese and good 
strategy. If, after all, Mr. Giles 
still prefers his own interpre- 
tation, which he admits to be 
extremely doubtful, I have no 
more to say. I have neither time 


nor inclination to convince the 


man against his will. 


I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
J. DARROCH. 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: Now that the re- 
vision of the Mandarin O. T. is 
well on its way it may be well to 
ask if the subject of proper names 
is going to receive the attention 
it ought. I should think most 
missionaries whose work requires 
them to give continuous Biblical 
instruction Must have experien- 
ced difficulty and annoyance as 
they notice the Chinese charac- 
ters that have been adopted for 
these names. I should like now 
to give a few instances and ex- 
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press an opinion or two as to the 
principles which I think ought 
to underlie the selection of char- 
acters for this purpose. In citing 
examples it will be just as effect- 
ive if I use Giles’ Romanisation 
(instead of Chinese characters). 

To begin with, as we have 
lately bad to do (in the Inter- 
national Lessons) with the names 
of Rehoboam and Jeroboam it 
was noticeable that the name of 
the latter was the same as that 
of the former, except that it had 
a Yeh in front. Both have the 
same number of syllables in 
the original. Why not in Chi- 
nese ? If the latter be right, 
then the former ought surely to 
be Li-ho-po-an. It must, how- 


ever, seem strange at least to the 


Chinese mind that the subject 
should have the same name as 
the sovereign, though with one 
letter more. So while altering it 
it might be well to have no char- 
racter in the one name that is 
used in the other. As a further 
improvement I think in this and 
in nearly every case personal 
names should not go beyond 
three syllables. 

What has been said about a 
subject having the same name as 
his king reminds one of the case 
of a father and his son. In the 
Chinese Bible the names of Isaac 
and Esau begin with the same 
character as if they were bro- 
thers. The first syllable in Esau 
ought to have a different one. 

It would be a good thing if 
Chinese aspirates were kept for 
similar sounds in the original, 
and words or syllables beginning 
with b, d, g, etce., always were 
rendered by unaspirated charac- 
ters in Chinese. We have seen 
the name of David improved in_ 
this respect in more recent edi- 
tions. Gideon’s name used to be 
Ch‘i-t‘ien, but is now Chi-tien, 
as it ought to be. There are 
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many more names that would do 
with altering in the same way. 

Another point to be attended 
to is to avoid using characters 
which placed together to form a 
name have a definite meaning. 
‘There are many such, and some 
might be left as they are as not 
mattering much, but there are 
others—we are constantly coming 
across them—which must convey 
to the Chinese mind ideas mis- 
leading, ridiculous or worse. ‘The 
most glaring instance I know of 
in the Bible is the name Im- 
manuel. How the early trans- 
lators came to use characters, the 
free translation of which is ‘A 
wife for a horse is a good bar- 
gain,’ I cannotthink. It makes 
it impossible of use in Christmas 
decorations. 

Names ought always to be as 
near in sound as possible to the 
accustomed pronunciation. In 
many cases, it will surely be 
admitted, Chinese characters, 
more approximate in sound, were 
available. It ought to be that 
young missionaries hearing a 
Bible name in Chinese for the 
first time can recognise it. Why 
is the Hebrew syllable ‘ben’ 
always rendered by fren when 
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the Chinese syllable fen lay 
ready tohand ? Whocould pos- 
sibly know Samson (Heb. Shim- 
shon) was being talked about by 
hearing the Chinese ? 

To sum up then I hold that it 
is desirable to observe some such 
rules as the following : 

1. Avoid offending Chinese 
susceptibilities by such a thing 
as giving a son’s name a charac- 
ter contained in his father’s. It 
is like taking off our spectacles 
when praying. Our Chinese 
friends do so instinctively, and 
though it may not matter to us 
it is well to follow their example 
in this and so not cause their 
minds a moment's unrest. 

2. Keep personal names within 
the limits of three characters in 
almost every case. 

3. Do not use aspirates for the 
hard labials and gutturals. 

4. Do not let the characters 
chosen have a translation too 
suggestive of absurdity. 

5. Let the Chinese name be one 
that will give a clue to the name 
we know in our English Bibles. 


I am, 
Yours very truly, 
KE. F. P. 


Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 


books. 


Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 
price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. 


The custom 


of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


The Science of Government. 
it. By Dr D. Z Sheffield. 

This work on political science 
will be welcomed by students of 
the subject (and they are legion) 
in China. The long established 
reputation of the author is a 
guarantee that the work has been 
well done. A cursory reading 
of the book confirms the a priori 


belief that it should be a valu- 
able one for Chinese students 
and teachers throughout the 
country. Itis a ‘‘ treatic-,’’ to 


quote the preface, ‘‘on Govern- 
ment, its Source and Evolution,” 
and *‘ was prepared as a basis of 
instruction in political science 
given to successive classes in the 
North China Union College.’’ 
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‘* The subject of the origin of 
government is discussed in an 
introductory chapter. This is 
followed by a chapter giving an 
account of the evolution of go- 
vernment among the early Greek 
racial divisions. Special chap- 
ters are given to forms of govern- 
ment developed by Sparta and 
Athens. Four chapters are given 
to the growth of the Roman sys- 
tem of government and the 
evolution of Roman law. A 
chapter is given to Roman go- 
vernment and law in its influence 
on politica! institutions in early 
medizval Europe, recounting in 
outline the gradual organization 
of modern European States. Se- 
parate chapters are occupied 


with the governments of France, — 


the German Empire, Prussia, 
the Austria-Hungary Dual Mo- 
narchy, Switzerland, Great Bri- 
tain and the United States. A 
chapter is given on Chinese 
government, also treating the 
subject historically. Perhaps the 
chief value of this chapter will 
be found in furnishing a basis of 
comparison with Western sys- 
tems of government and helping 
to judge of their excellencies and 
defects. 

‘Following this historical 
study two chapters are given to 
a discussion of the principles of 
political science. The first is 
occupied with an examination of 
the meaning and types of govern- 
ment, the second with the causes 
that have operated to widen the 
meaning and modify the types 
-with the general advance of 
civilization and the growing com- 
plexity of human intercourse. 
A closing chapter is occupied 
with a brief discussion of the 
meaning of law and the causes 
that have operated to widen and 
enrich that meaning and adapt 
law to varying and ever chang- 
ing human conditions.’’ 
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It isa most timely work 
subject that is engaging the 
earnest attention not only of 
government officials, but of all 
leaders of thought among the 
people. In the midst of the 
rapid, kaleidoscopic changes 
and reforms in all departments 
of the government, and while 
moving out along the untried 
pathway of constitutional go- 
vernment, the leaders in these 
movements need all the help they 
can get in order, on one hand, 
to avoid making disastrous 
blunders and, on the other, to do 
all that can possibly be done to 
promote the best interests of the 
whole country. Such a work 
as Dr. Sheffield has produced 
will be very illuminating to all 
who will read it, and cannot 
fail to render most valuable 
assistance to those who may have 
a part in consummating the great 
changes that are impending in 
China. It would be well if, by 
some means, a copy of this book 
could be placed in the hands of 
every member of the National 
Assembly and also in the hands 
of every member of the various 
Provincial Assemblies. 


A. P. PARKER. 


A Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians, by the late Mrs. Nevius. 


im DY AS 

A pathetic interest is attached 
to this book. It is the last liter- 
ary effort. of the late Mrs. 
Nevius, and was written amid 
much pain and suffering. By it, 
she being dead, will continue her 
ministry of help and enlighten- — 
ment, and will earn the grateful 
thanks of many who will, by 
its means, gain a good grasp of 
this priceless epistle. The finish- 
ing touches, in its preparation 
for the press, have been added 
by Mrs. Yii, who has for many 
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years been a faithful helper in 
all Mrs. Nevius’ literary labours. 

There is a preface in good 
Mandarin by Mrs. Nevius, then 
another in simple Wén-li by 
Mrs. Yii, and a third in severely 
classic style by a literary friend, 
Mr. Li, and by these three 
flights of steps—one of earth, 


one of stone and one of marble— | 


we climb to the porch. Here 
we are introduced to the great 
apostle and his life-work ; then 
we pass on to a brief descrip- 
tion of the places he visited, and 
from that to a lucid analysis of 
the epistle itself. ‘This ushers 
us into the main room, where 
we are put through our pacings 
as to our knowledge of Paul, 
. his ministry, his travels, and of 
this his letter. Thus by ques- 
tion and auswer we arrive at a 
good understanding of the whole 
and retire, feeling enlightened 
and helped. 

Preachers and teachers, as well 
as enquirers aud church mem- 
bers, would get nothing but 
good from this work. It only 
contains twenty-seven good sized 
pages and costs but five cents. 
Buy it aud pass it on to your 
Chinese friend without delay. 
It is to be had at the Presby- 
terian Mission Press, 18 Peking 
Road, Shanghai. 
| F. W. B. 


‘‘The Diseases of China’’ including 
‘*Formosa and Korea,’’ by W. 
Hamilton Jefferys, A.M., M.D., 
University of Pennsylvania, and 
James -L. Maxwell. London: Pub- 
lished by P. Blackiston’s Son & 
Co., Philadelphia. Kelly & Walsh, 
Shanghai. $16.00. 

We have to record that this 
is a well-bound, well-printed 
volume. 

After looking carefully 
through the book we consider 
it a very valuable addition to 
our libraries. To the young 
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practitioner a most useftl guide 
avd companion. It should be 
translated and the excellent 
plates, cuts and microphoto- 
graphs carefully reproduced on 
good paper for the benefit of 
Chinese students and practition- 
ers. The book differs from the 
usual books on tropical dis- 
eases, in that much more of ge- 
neral medicine and surgery is 
The aim is to show the 
peculiarities and complications 
of general surgical and medical 
troubles due to climatic and so- 
cial influences. Meditating on 
this book it is to me a regret that 
we did not have something of 
the kind years ago. Some of 
us would have done much better 
work and saved many more lives 
with its assistance. The excel- 
lent chapter on parasites with its 
clear plates will stimulate and 
encourage research. Young 
medical missionaries should be 
expected to study the book and 
should be examined periodically, 
especially on the diagnosis of 
parasitic and ‘bacterial diseases. 
We would advise that at some 
of our centres such as Shang- 
hai, Naukiv, Haukow, special 
laboratory courses should be 
provided for inland practition- 
ers using this book as a text- 
book. 

The missionary non-medical 
should be expected to read 
selected portions, such as the 
geographical and climatic causes 
of disease and the prevention of 
various insect-borne diseases ; 
the need for screening houses, 
diets, etc., etc. There are many 
things in the book that are 
interesting to the general read- 
er, such as the chapter on 
Chinese remedies and medical 
and surgical methods. Also an 
item like the rarity or absence 
of rickets in China. This 
should be interesting to the 
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sociologist; The Chinese have 
every condition usually supposed 
to be necessary to the produc- 
tion of rickets, except our sky 
scraper tenement buildings. 
Can it be that our so-called 
civilized cities are the cause of 
this fearful disease? One thing 
by way of criticism—amongst 
the diseases of the eye Green’s 
operation is by many considered 
the best’ thing for ingrown 
lashes,’ but it is not mentioned. 
We commend this book to the 
profession and wish it an exten- 
sive circulation. 
W. E. M. 


The Call of Cathay. A Study in Mis- 
sionary Work and Opportunity in 
China Old and New. By the Rev. 
W. A° Cornaby. 1/6. London: The 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. (Co- 
pies may soon be had at Presby- 
terian Mission Press Book-room). 


This is the first of a series of 
Centenary Text-Books prepared 
for the. use of the Missionary 
Study Circles of the Methodist 
Church, but ou account of its 
intrinsic merits and the timeli- 
ness of its appearance it will have 
a much wider field of usefulness 
than that provided by the mem- 
bers of any one body of Chris- 
tians. Just as the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement was fortu- 
nate in securing Dr. A. H. Smith 
for the writing of the ‘‘Uplift of 
China’’, so the Society publishing 
the book before us is to be con- 
gratulated on itschoice. In each 
case a unique book has been pro- 
duced, illustrating, incidentally, 
the size aud importauce of the 
subject and the particular gifts 
and common—yet uncommon— 
knowledge and industry of the 
authors. 

A mass of carefully arranged 
and succinctly expressed infor- 
mation is given on the history 
aud religious and national char- 
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beginuings and development of 
missionary work iu China, on 
the problems and opportunities 
of the new China, and the great 
issues at stake. The Chapter on 
Wesleyan Methodist Mission 
Work iu South China is written 
by Rev. S. G. Tope’ Rev. G. 
A. Clayton gives the history uf 
the Hupeh Work, whilst Rev. 
E. C. Cooper does the same for 
Hunan. 

The reader will find here a 
study that is not stiff, a history 
that is not dry, and an appeal 
that comes from the heart of a 
missionary who possesses the 
zesthetic sense of the artist, the 
chastened imagination of the 
poet and the erudition of the lit- 
terateur. And if thatis not suf- 
ficient we have in the fully fifty 
illustrations a picture gallery 
that is unique in the range and 
treatment of subjects. The happy 
realism of some of these pictures 
incidentally illustrate a charac- 
teristic of the book. As we read, 
the people walk past us as in 
actual life, and as we watch 
them, they will occasionally look 
back aud give usa smile. Not 
every book so favours the reader. 


G. M. 


Technical Terms. English and Chi- 
nese. Prepared by the Committee 
of the Educational Association of 
China and revised by Geo. A. 
Stuart, A.M., M.D. Published by 
the EF. A.C. On sale at the Pres- 
byterian Mission Press, Methodist 
Publishing House, etc. $1.50. 


The first edition of this book 
was published by the Educational 
Association in 1902. That edi- 
tion was edited by Dr. Mateer, 
aud Drs. Parker and Hayes were 
members of the committee. 
Needless to say the book was an 
extremely useful one, yet there 
were few who used it who did 
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not murmur at its defects: The 
present volume is a great im- 
provement in every way on the 
first edition. Dr. Stuart has done 
his work well and has laid us all 
under obligation to him for his 
careful and painstaking labour. 
No one, who has not had expe- 
rience, can guess what an amount 
of drudgery there is in compil- 
ing a book of thiskind Ofcourse 
careful and accurate scholarship 
is also necessary, and of these the 
book exhibits plentiful evidence. 
The author evidently found 
difficulty in determining what 
was a ‘‘technical term.’’ On 
the one hand he did not wish to 
make his book a duplicate of the 
Medical Lexicon, or Chemical 
Glossary, and on the other he had 
to avoid making a dictionary of 
common terms. Dr. Stuart has 
been very happy in his selection 
of terms to be included in his 
book. Some will be disappoint- 
ed, perhaps, that they do not find 
words like ‘‘ Interesting, Disco- 
very, Enthusiastic, Royal, etc.,”’ 
but they may be consoled when 
they discover ‘‘ Supralapsarian- 
ism’’ and other terms more ac- 
curately described as “technical.” 
The translations are uniformly 
good, but terminology is in such 
a state of flux in China that none 
can be regarded as final. ‘‘ In- 
ternational’’ is translated @& 
whilst the common FE, 
as in ‘‘ International settlement,” 
is not given. ‘‘Su- 
pernatural’’ is gp YB, whilst 
‘‘Supernaturalism’’ is 
we. It is perhaps well tc have 
two renderings to choose from. 
‘“Hypnotism’’ is translated #F 
. Another common rendering 
is HE which is not given. 
There is a limited list of names 
of eminent scientists. Dr. Stuart 
wisely says in his preface: ‘‘ An 
authorised syllabary for the 
transliteration of Western proper 
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names is much needed.’’ How 
much, is well illustrated in the 
book itself. Under the word 
‘‘Law’’ the names of several 
scientists occur ; comparing them 
with the biographical list at the 
end of the book we note some 
differences, as :— 


Law. Biographical List. 
Ampere’s #4; Ampere @ 


Ohm’s & Ohm 
Volta’s tie Volta 


Jules’ 


The last name, it will be noted, 
gives the same Chinese charac- 
ters in the body of the book and 
in the appendix, but gets the En- 
glish spelling slightly wrong in 
one place. Of course the discre- 
paticies are exceptions, but they 
show how easy it is for mistakes 
to occur. Dr. Stuart has done 
this work so well that the Educa- 
tional Association should be en- 
couraged to ask him to proceed 
and compile the Geographical 
and Biographical Glossary which 
is so much needed. 


The Training of the Twig. 
West China Tract Society. 1910. 
This is a book of 40 pages, 

written in good Mandarin, which 

we have much pleasure in re- 
commending to all instructors of 
the young. It is a genuine 
psychological treatise, as it shows 
how to proceed beyond the mere- 
ly intellectual to the discovery 
of the child’s mind. Teachers 
are urged to make themselves 
acquainted with the child “‘prob- 
lem’’ before them as the agri- 
culturist studies his soil, and to 
select their seed as he selects 
his. Illustrations are given on 
how to ask questions in order to 
draw out the child’s thought and 
to make the lesson a pleasure to. 
him. In this way a pupil learns 
very early how and what to 
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observe aud to seek knowledge 
for the love of it. ‘The Christian 
teacher is reminded that his first 
business is to consecrate his 
talents to Christ’s service and to 
be guided in all things by a 
strict adherence to the truth. 
In this way he will succeed in 
establishing his character which, 
after all, is the chief thing about 
a mat. | 


The Secret of Victory over Sin. & Ff 
Zitk. West China Tract Society. 
1910. 

Quite recently a young Chi- 
nese, a sincere Christian, threat- 
ened to commit suicide. One 
of the reasons he gave was that 
previously he had attended some 
meetings in Shanghai in which 
the doctrine of ‘‘sinless per- 
fection’’ was taught, and which 
he received joyfully. Soon after, 
however, he sinned, and as he 
could not refrain from sinning, 
he concluded the Holy Spirit 
had left him. This thought so 
distressed him that finally he 
decided it would be better for 
him to die and end it all. The 
little book under review meets 
this pernicious doctrine. After 
dealing with Paul’s ‘‘Bridge of 
Sighs’ in Romans 7th Chapter, 
‘Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death,’’ it shows 
from Scripture that while there 
is no royal road to perfection in 
this life, it is possible for every 
Christian who has fully sur- 
rendered himself to Jesus as 
Lord to obtain complete victory 
in the Master’s name. 


The Chambers of the King. West 
China Tract Society. 1909. Bj 

The title is derived from the 
‘*Nine Courts,’’ or Palaces of 
the Emperor, and hence will 
be understood by the Chinese 
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readers. This little tract deals 
with the growth of the divine 
life in the soul and shows that 
Christian progress depends more 
upon the Holy Spirit than upon 
human intellect. The nine steps 
are given as follows: The New 
Birth, Evidence of Childhood, 
Consecration of the Heart to 
God, Fulness of the Spirit, Abid- 
ing in Christ, Victory Over Sin, 
Peace in the Heart, Suffering 
with Christ, The Father’s Home. 
Such books as this are very 
much needed just now, and we 
have much pleasure in recom- 
mending this little book, special- 
ly on account of the prominence 
it gives to the teaching of God’s 
Word regarding the Christian’s 


growth in Grace. 


& f7 He A Book of Golden Deeds, 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. Translated 
by Dr. P. D. Bergen, Union Univer- 
sity, Weihsien. Macmillan & Co. 
40 cents. Kelly & Walsh. 

The book of Golden Deeds has 
been a favourite with young 
people for many years. It has 
been translated into good clear 
Wén-li by Dr. Bergen, and will 
doubtless bring pleasure to many 
a Chinese boy and girl in its 
translated form. 


for Primary Schools. By C. E. 
Shelley, M.A., M.D.,M.R.C.P., and 
FE. Stenhouse, B.Sc. Translated by 
M. E. Tsur. Macmillan & Co., 
Kelly & Walsh. Price 75 cents. 
This little book is highly com- 
mended by the Press at home as 
being most helpful and useful 
as a text-book on health. It 
has been carefully translated by 
Mr. Tsur and is well printed 
and illustrated. There is a 
dearth of books of this kind, and 
this one will doubtless meet a 
felt need. 
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PTT Paul’s Speech on 
Mars Hill. Sermons by the Rev. I. 
Genahr. Hongkong: C. L. S. 8 
cts. 

This book is in clear, easy 
Wén-li. It presents the salient 
points in Paul’s ever famous 
address in a lucid and readable 
manner. Preachers will find in 
it an example of how sermons 
are made and enquirers will find 
it a helpful guide to the truth. 
The author in commenting on 
the passage ‘‘ He hath made of 
one blood all nations of men,’’ 
etc., takes occasion to warn his 
reader against the Darwinian 
theory of the evolution of man- 
kind. 


MACMILLAN & Co.’S LIST. 


A class book of chemistry, by 
G. C. Donington, M.A. 3/6. 


First Books of Science Geo- 
metry, by J. V. H. Coates, B.Sc., 
‘London. 1/6. Two excellent 
little books. Well adapted for 
use in China. | 


L’ile des Marmitons, by Mme. 
De Girardin. 1/-. 


Voyage autour de Ma Cham- 
bre, Xavier de Maistre. 1/-. 


The Past at Our Doors, by W. 
W. Skeat. 1/6. An interesting 
book about the history of com- 


mon words and things, by the: 


son of Prof. W. W. Skeat, of 
etymological dictionary fame and 
dedicated by the son to his pa- 
rents on their golden wedding 
day, November 15, rg1o. 


- The relief of Chitral, by Cap- 
tain G. J. Younghusband and 
Colonel Sir Francis Younghus- 
band, C. I. E. With maps and 
illustrations. 1/-. A brave story 
well told. It is as exciting as 
some of Fenimore Cooper’s books 
and it is every word true. The 
heroes of the tale are not the 
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British red coats; but the brave 
Sikhs who snatched victory from 
the jaws of defeat. 

Di 


Cc. L. S. LIST 


& ff fy. Reasons for the 
Hope that is in Us, by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Moule, Ningpo. 5 
cts. A readable little book. 


Christ, by George T. B. Davis. 


Translated by Jin Pao-lo and D. 
MacGillivray. The story of the 
present campaign in Korea. May 
its wonders be repeated in China. 


An Irish Saint. 
The life story of Ann Preston, of 
Canada, by Helen E. Bingham. 
Translated by Mr. Li, Chin- 
kiang. A _ story in Mandarin 
for women and girls. 


- dies in the Acts, by Rev. Griffith 


Thomas, D.D. Translated by 
Rey. J. Endicott, D.D. West 
China Tract Society. $1.80 per 
100. ‘This little book has been 
found useful in West China and 
deserves wide circulation. 


fa &. 


This is a record of the work 
done by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society during the year 
with some instances of the saving 
power of the old book. There 
is also a list of contributions re- 
ceived from Chinese churches. 
It is to be noted that the contri- 
butions show a steady increase 
from year to year. 


Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan, Vol. XXXVIII, Part III, 
Kelly & Walsh, Yokohama ; Maruya 
& Co., Tokyo. 

This report is as usual full of 
the most varied information on 

things new and old in Japan. A 
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Sutra in Greek, a lecture by Rev. 
Arthur Lloyd, is of great in- 
terest and has its value enhanced 
by the comments of Rev. Father 
Dahlmann, S. J., an Indian 
scholar who confirmed the argu- 
ments of the lecturer by evid- 


ence from Indian sources that 
Buddhism had been materially 
influenced by Christian teaching 
during the first century of our 
era. More will doubtless be 
heard of these scholars and their 
discoveries. 


Recent Announcements. 


The Traveller's Guide. Religious 
Tract Society, London. 

Directory of Worship of Presbyte- 
rian Church, by C. D. Herriott. 

Life of Stephen Grellet. C. L. S. 

F. B. Meyer’s Elijah. C. L. 5S. 

From Zoroaster to Christ, being 
life of first Parsee convert to Chris- 
tianity. C.L. 5S. 

Com. 6u Amos. C. Campbell Brown, 

Life of Mrs, Kumm., J. Vale, C.L.S. 

Newell’s O. T. Studies. J. Vale. 

Expository and Homiletical Com- 
mentary on the Gospels. Rev. Thos, 
C, Fulton. 

Bible of Nature, Thomson, C. L. S. 
E. Morgan. 

Preacher’s Helper. Mr. Tong. 

CHINA MISSION BOOK. D. 
MACGILLIvRay, C.L. 5S. 

Scofield’s Bible References, A. Sy- 
denstricker. 

China Mission Study Class Book. 
D. MacGillivray. 

Touching Incidents, etc. By S. B. 
Shaw. Translated by Miss Franz. 

Ethical Teaching of Jesus. D. Mac- 
Gillivray. 

The Faith of a Christian, Mrs, 
Couling. 

A History of Western Ethics, Mrs, 
Couling. 

Dr. Churchill King on the Sermon 
on the Mount. D. MacGillivray. 

Hyde’s Practical Ethics, Cheng 
Ching-chang. 

Marked New Testament. R.T,.S. 

Syllabic Vocabulary, Shanghai Dia- 
lect. Dr. A.M.and Rev. C. M. Myers. 


Revised edition. Williamson's Aids 
to Bible Study. C.L,. S. 

Select Teachings from Chinese Lit- 
erature. Mr, Tung Ching-en. 

Dialogue on Christianity with New 
Scholars, Mr. Tung Ching-en. 

Robinson's Studies in the Life of 
Jesus. Dr. A. P. Parker for C. L. S. 

Revised edition of Finney. R.T.S. 


M. C. A. LIST. 


The Future of China. Brockman, 
China and the Cigarette. Exner. 
How to Study the Bible. Torrey, 
How to Keep Healthy, 

Modern Missions. Stewart. 

A Handbook of Y. M. C. A., by 
H. Zia. 

Studies in the Gospel of Luke, by 
R. E. Speer, translated by H. L, Zia. 

Bible Promises classified for Daily 
Devotion. A new edition of an old 
book, prepared by H. L, Zia. 

The Missing Ones, translated by - 
Y. S. Ching. 

Christian Ethics, by H. L. Zia. 

Studies in St. John, by R. E. Lewis, 
translated by H. L. Zia, 

Silent Times, a Book to Help in 
Reading the Bible into Life, by J. R. 
Miller, translated by H., L. Zia. 

Call for Volunteers, by Pastor Ding 
Li-mei. 

Introduction to Bible for literati. 
by Van I. 

English Grammar for Chinese Stu- 
dents, by R. Paul Montgomery. 
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Missionary News. 


China Centenary Conference 
Sunday School Committee. 


The following is the balance 
sheet presented by the treasurer 
of the China Centenary Confer- 


ence Sunday School Committee.. 


It shows the income and ex- 
penditure of this committee since 
the beginuing of this work in 
1907 till the close of last year:— 


CASH STATEMENT FROM ISTH MAY, 
1907, TO 31ST DECEMBER, I910. 


RECKIPTS. 
To Donations _... oie =$§$1,045.25 
,» Grants from British Sunday 
School Union, £200... 2,265.50 
» Subscriptions received for Sunday 
School Lesson Notes, etc. 3,872.77 
» Bank interest 19.22 
$7,202.74 
EXPENDITURE, 
By Office account, 
Sta ery, printing, 
telegrams, etc. 149.96 $ 217.56 
», Publications account. 
Preparation and printing, 
etc., of Lesson Notes... 4,502.72 
Distribution of litera- 
ture :— 
Clerical help, packing, 
ele ,etc. .. 1,650.84 
———— 6,453.5 
Field account. 
Travelling expenses of 
deputation workers ... 179.12 
6,850.24 
» Balance carried to 1911 account 352.50 
$7,202.74 


Signed) J. N. Haywarp, 
Hon. Treasurer. 


Audited and found correct. 
(Signed) Georcre HOWELL. 


April 11th, 1911. 


Funds are needed’ for the 
carrying on of this work and for 
the establishment and extension 
of the Sunday School Union for 
China. Subscriptions will be 


welcomed by the treasurer, Mr. 
‘ N. Hayward, C. I. M., Shang- 
al. 


Chinese Sunday School Rally. 


Ou April 2nd there was held in 
Shanghai a united gathering of Chi- 
nese Sunday Schools to meet Bishop 
McDowell, of the American Methodist 
Church, and Mr. Frank L. Brown, of 
Brooklyn, New York, who are travel- 
ling in the East as the American re- 
presentatives of the World’s Sunday 
Schoo] Association. Nearly 1,200 
children, representing wost of the 
Sunday Schools of the Protestant 
Missions in Shanghai, assembled on 
the foreshore of the Soochow Creek 
at 2.30 p.m. and marched to the 
Martyrs’ Memorial Hall of the Chi- 
nese Y.M.C.A. Most of the schools 
marched behind banners, and the 
procession to the hall was a fine 
demonstration of the remarkable 
growth of Christian work among the 
young in China. The chair was taken 
by the U. S. Consul, Dr. Amos P. 
Wilder, who was supported by repre- 
sentatives of Sunday School work in 
both Chinese and foreign. 
Speeches were delivered by the de- 
legates from the United States and. 
also by Mr. Tewkesbury, the newly- 
merges secretary of the Sunday 
School Union. of China. Musical 
items were reudered by choirs from 
the Anglo-Chinese College and the 
McTyeire School, the latter consisting 
of little girls under ten years of age. 
At the conclusion of the gathering it 
was resolved to prepare a banner for 

resentation to the next International 

unday School Convention, 

The recently-formed Sunday School 
Unicon of China has, as its responsible 
wre the British Section of the 

orld’s Sunday School Association, 
and for some years is to be financed 
by that body, acting through a re- 

resentative committee in China and 
its secretary, the Rev. E. G. Tewkes- 
oo In the advance now being 
made in connexion with Sunday 
School enterprise throughout the 
world, the work in China is bound to 
prove of great im nce and of con- 
siderable scope, of which this demon- 
stration provided ample assurance. 


The Native Synod of Amoy, 1910 


The Synod of Amoy met in 
regular session at Amoy from 
February 28 to March 3rd iuclu- 
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sive. Rev. Ang Khek-chhiong, 
of the Chioh-be church, was 
chosen moderator. 

The Synod seemed alive to the 
fact that the church was not ex- 
erting the power and influence 
it should, nor was it making that 
progress which should be ex- 
pected. The retiring moderator 
in his sermon laid special em- 
phasis on this matter. That the 
net increase of all the churches 
counected with Synod only 
amounted to seventy-three made 
a deep impression, while the need 
of a deeper spiritual life was felt 
by all. Two hundred and sixty 
were received on confession, but 
loss by death (142) and by other 
causes (45) reduced the net gain 
to the number mentioned. 

The tdtal membership numbers 
4,228, divided among thirty-nine 
church organizations ; five or six 
having no pastors. Three pastors 
have been made emeriti, while 
five are without pastorates. Con- 
nected with these thirty-nine or- 
ganizations there are one hundred 
and forty-six regular preaching 
places and one hundred and forty- 
four unordained native evangel- 
ists. It isa source of much grief 
to learn from the reports present- 
ed that nineteen have been excom- 
niunicated and two hundred and 
sixty-four are under suspension. 

There are, however, some en- 
couragements. The fact that 
there is this manifestation of a 
desire for a deeper spiritual life 
stands first among them. Then 
there are on the church registers 
the names of two thousand seven 
hundred and four baptized chil- 
dren, eighty-nine primary schools 
with one thousand two hundred 
and forty boys, and five hundred 
and sixty-six girls enrolled. ‘To 
win these for Christ ought to be 
the great work of the churches. 
It is a splendid opportunity and 
one full of encouragement. 
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During the sessions of Synod 
we had the pleasure of listening 
to an address by Rev. E. G. 
Tewkesbury, the General Secre- 
tary of the China Sunday School 
Union. He gave us a very stir- 
ring talk, and his appeal to. pay 
more attention to saving the 
child—the coming generation— 
made a deep and, we hope, a 
lasting impression. Mr. ‘Tewkes- 
bury, with Bishop MacDowell, is 
expected here again on the roth 
of this mouth, when several con- 
ferences with the natives and mis- 
sionaries are anticipated on this 
exceedingly important subject. 

Another encouraging feature 
of the work is the rising tide of 
contributions by the native 
churches. Year after year it is 
advancing without a sign of 
recession. The total contribution 
amounted to $29,634, over $7 
per capita. 

The Synod accomplished some 
important business. Among the 
important decisions reached we 
might mention the oue in regard 
to theological seminaries and 
Bible schools. The Synod 
adopted measures whereby thie 
Missions will be able to raise the 
standard of the present Theolog- 
ical Seminary just as soon as 
plans are consummated. Then 
only graduates of the Middle 
Schools, or those who are able 
to pass equivalent examinations, 
will be allowed to enter this 
institution. The’Synod at the 
same time proposes to provide 
and maintain two Bible schools: | 
one at Chin-chiu and the other 
at Chiang-chiu, where men who 
have not had much preliminary 
training may be prepared for 
evangelistic service. As there 
will be a call for these two grades 
of workers for a long time to 
come in the field, the importance 
of these two separate institutions 
will be seen at once. : 
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The responsibilities and duties 
of the Synod’s Board of Educa- 
tion were more clearly defined at 
this session. This Board was 
created last year. It promises 
to ~~ a long felt want, and 
it is believed that our primary 
school system will show great 
improvement and advancement 
under this Board’s management. 
. The different funds of the 
church, eg, Widows’ Fund, 
Preachers’ Fund, etc., received 
due consideration. It is most 
encouraging to see how the 
churches are advancing in the 
matter of self-support. One 
section of the Synod (American 
Reformed Church) passed over 
to that Mission the sum of $546, 
which really amounts to reiin- 
bursement. This is an advance 
of more than $100 over last year. 
The other section of Synod pass- 
ed $244 over to the E. P. Mis- 
sion, to be applied to their work. 

Some other very interesting 
figures were presented by the 
Committee on Preachers’ and 
Teachers’ Funds, which are 
worth noticing. By comparison 
the advance that has been made 
will clearly appear. 

In 1907 the total contributions 
for preachers* by the native 
church amounted to $684; last 
year — 1910—it amounted to 
$2,552. In 1907 the total con- 
tribution for teachers by the 
native churches amounted to 


$1,817 ; last year it amounted to. 


$3,321. 
* Unordained. 
Manchuria Christian College, 
Moukden 


This institution was founded 
in 1903, Including at first 
_ primary and secondary depart- 
ments, its attention is now solely 
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directed to studies of the College 
grade. The subjects taught are 
Mathematics (Aualytical Geome- 
try, Calculus, Dynamics, Astro- 
nomy), Science (Physics, Che- 
mistry, Biology), Philosophy 
(Logic, Psychology, History of 
Philosophy, Political Economy, 
Ethics), Chinese Literature and 
English Language. The num- 
ber of students has been yearly 
increasing, and now totals about 
50. All are Christiaus. The 
course provided extends over a 
period of 4 years. 

The site which has been se- 
lected is beyond the west su- 
burb of Moukden, and includes 
8 acres. The Chinese govern- 
ment sold two-thirds of this land 
at half the usual rates, and lent 
the remaining third for 20 years, 
with the option of outright pur- 
chase at the end of that term. 
This kindness is much appre- 
ciated by the two Missions con- 
cerned, viz , the Irish Presby- 
terian Church and the United 
Free Church of Scotland. 

The building programme of 
1910 included the dormitory 
block and two dwelling-houses. 
One or twu more houses will be 
erected in the present year. | 

Tlie opening ceremony took 
place on October 21st, rg10. The 
principal guest and speaker was 
Dr. D. Z. Sheffield. H. E. the 


Viceroy Hsi Liang with the 


Commissioner of Education and 
other high officials attended. 
Mr. R. Willis, H. B. Consul- 
General, also was present. The 
church of Manchuria was repre- 
sented by Christians of every 
rank aud age. Much satisfaction 
was expressed with the nature 
of the buildings raised. ‘The 
guests commended the work done 
by the College and encouraged 
it to go on to a yet more useful 
future. 
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At Shanghai, February 21st, to Mrs. 
W. H. STANDRING, A. C. M., a 
daughter (Mary Torrence). 

At Peking, March 3rd, to Dr. 
and Mrs. E. R. WHEELER, Union 
Medical College, a daughter. 

At Boulder, Colorado, March 6th, to 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Tyr, C. I. 
M., a son (Walter Ernest). 


Ar Sianfu, March 16th, to Mr. and . 


Mrs. C. J. Jenskn, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Ellen 

At Lanchow, March 16th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Moors, C. I. M., a daugh- 
ter (Jessie Mabel). 

AT Shanghai, March 28th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. T. GHAR WILLETT, C. I. M., 
a son (Knowlden Campbell). 

At Wuhu, April 12th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. F. C. CARTER, C. and M. A., 
a daughter (Frances Evelyn). 

AT Peking, April 14th,to Dr. and 
Mrs. E. J. STUCKEY, L. M.S., a so 
(James Maitland). 


MARRIAGE. 


At Chungking, March 23rd, Miss E. 
RowAN to Mr. A. C. PortTway, C. 


I, M. 


DEATHS. 


AT Saratsi, N. Shansi, March toth, Mr. 
G. E. E. SAMUELSON, C. I. M., of 
typhoid, 

AT Ya-chow, West China, on the 26th 
April, Rev. C. A. SALQuistT, of the 
A. B. 


ARRIVALS. 


25th March, Rev. A. C. LINDEN- 
MEYER, Un. Evan. Ch. Mission, Hu- 
nan. Unconnected. 

30th March, Rev. W. N. F&rous- 
son, F.R.G.S., wife and child, for 
Chengtu, B. and F. Bible Socy. ; Miss 
M. E. Smart, C. I. M., from N. A. ; 
Miss BRISEID (retd), Shihtao. 

1st April, ERNEST, JOHNSTON,M.D., 
M. E. M., for Taianfu, Shantung ; 
Rev. H. CAstxr, wife and 3 children 
(ret.), C. M. S., Shaohing. 

1oth April, Dr. R. H. MOLE, U. F. 
C. of Scotland, Moukden; Miss F, 
Sauzr, C. I. M. (ret.) from Eng- 
land; Mr. and Mrs, C. WOHLLEBER, 
C. I. M. (ret.) from Germany. 

14th April, Mr. and Mrs. D. UrR- 
QUHART and child, C. I. M., from 
Australia. 

16th April, Rev. J. A. HICKMAN, 
wife and child (ret.), C. M.S., Sze- 
chuan. 
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18th April, Mr. and Mrs. MANN, 
Miss HOLMES and Mr. Toop, Bapt, 
Mission, for Peking. 

22nd April, Rev. and Mrs. H, J. 
OPENSHAW, A. B. F. M.S. (ret.), for 
Szechuan. 

DEPARTURES. 

roth March, Mr. and Mrs. S. E., 
SMALLEY, A. C. M., for England. 
- 26th March, Rev.and Mrs. W. Wup- 
PERFIELD, C. I. M., for Russia. 

30th March, Rev. and Mrs. H. 
Witt, C. I. M., for Germany, | 

ist April, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
and son, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 
GRIFFITH and children, Dr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Hewett and chi!d, for Eng., 
Rey. G. A. and Mrs. STALHAMMAR, 
for Sweden, all CG. I, M.; Mrs. G. 
JOHNSON; Mr. and Mrs. TH. SKRAA- 
STAD and 2 children, for Norway. 

3rd April, K. M. Gorpon, Mrs, E, 
W. Tawine and daughter, Tientsin, 
for U.S. A., Rev. J. C. Dean, A. Ch. 
M.; Archdeacon WOLFE, Mrs. WOLFE 
and Miss WoLFE, Miss POULTER, 
C. M. S. 

roth April, Dr. G. WHITFIELD and 
Mrs, GUINNESS, C.I. M., for England. 

11th April, Miss B. TALsor, Am, 
Pres. M., South, for U. S.A. 

12th April, Bishop and Mrs. W. F. 
McDowELtand Bishopand Mrs. W. S. 
Lewis, M. E. M., for U. S. A.; Mr. 
and Mrs. E. J. THARP# and 2 chil- 


dren, for England. 


15th April, Mrs J. WATSON and 
child, E. B. M., Chingchowfu; Mr. 
and Mrs. W. ENTWISTLE and family, 
Miss E. S. and Miss H. 8S. 
Jouanson, C.I.M.; Rev. and Mrs. N. 
KULUGREN and 2children, for Sweden. 

18th April, Bishop SELLEW, F. M. 
M., for U. S.A. 

21st April, Rev. and Mrs J. BELL and 
3 children, E. B. M., Shensi, for Eng- 
land ; Misses BENTON and WApDks, Mr. 
BowrEr, C. M. S., Canada; Mr. and 
Mrs. B. and 2children, C.1.M., 
Canada; Rev. M. L. LANDIS and 
Miss OcuME, C. and M. A., and Mr. 
OwIncs, S. Bapt. Mission, U. S. A. 

25th April, Rev. and Mrs. P. R. 
STOCKMAN, Am. Ch. M., for U.S. A.; 
Rev. E. W. WALLACE, C. M. M., Soc., 
for Canada. 

2nd May, Dr. R. W. DUNLAP and 
G. A. ARMSTRONG, A. P. M.; Mr. J. D. 
FROELICH, Y. M.C. A.; Mrs. E. L. 
Karr, So. Chihli Mission ; Miss R. 
SPANGLER, Ref. Ch, Miss., and Mr. 
B. C. PATTERSON, wife and 5 chil- 
dren, So. Pres. M., all for U, S. A. 
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